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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
| MINHE Subscribers and the Public are informed 
that, in consequence of the extension of this 
Society’s operations, an OFFICE for the transaction of 
all business connected with it has been OPENED at 
No. 72, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, corner of Blooms- 
bary-square, where the Clerk attends daily, from Twelve 
till Five o’clock, to furnish Prospectuses, and afford any 
| additional mformation that may be required. 

As the Subscription Lists will be closed early in the 
ensuing season, to afford Prizeholders an opportunity | 
of selecting from all the Public Exhibitions of Works of 





Art, an early subscription is earnestly requested. 

Every Subscriber of the past year will receive, for 
each Guinea subscribed, an impression of a Line En- | 
graving, by Mr. H. C. Shenton, from Mr. Landseer’s | 
picture, ‘The Tired Huntsman.’ 

Georce Gopwtn, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Hon. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. } Secretaries. 

By Order, T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Committee. 

*,* Any Gentleman desirous of acting as Provincial 


} aa Secretary is invited to communicate with the 
ve. j 
| 





ROSS'S PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


ys admirable Engravings by H. T. .Ryaut, 
-, from these Portraits of Her Majesty and | 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert—price, Prints, 58.; 
—— trace gro a by Colnaghi and 
, Printsellers to the Queen, &c., 23 kspur- 
street, Charing-cross, . . hos teat it! 





Now ready, | 

db LAST PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE | 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., D.C.L. 

as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Engraved 
in Mezzotinto by G. H. Puiiutps, Esq., from the very | 
beautiful picture painted by R. P. BRIGas Esq., R.A., 
for the Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon.—Prints, 22 28.; 

fs, #448; Proofs, before Letters, 26 6s. 

nyo en yt and Graves, Printsellers and Pub- 
» by Special Appointment, j 
H.R.H. Prince Alvert,6, Pall Mall. eee 





Preparing for publication, 


J ANDSCAPE, HISTORICAL-LANDSCAPE, 

the on ARCH ITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS to 
IRKS of SHAKESPEARE. A Series of Line | 

gravings from Original Designs by G. F. SARGENT. 


PLAN OF THE Work No. I 
‘ ; -—No. I, to appear on the Ist 
| Sites, brome and to be continued Mouth y, in Hailf- 
| dnished vr ers. Each Number to contain Five highly- 
hachia — Engravings, on Steel, of Landscapes, 
aon — Restorations, or Interiors. The Land- 
ings Ha cases, where possible, shall be from Draw- 
; * dle the spot, or from the best authorities. 
ing Remair ons will be carefully compiled from exist- 
lolorlane s, and the Works of ancient Authors. ‘The 
the pow dhe represent the Domestic Architecture of 
po fovetant as well as the Halls and Chambers of our 
heel ae: In all cases, where judicious, the | 
the Costume w® Will _be introduced from the Plays, | 
in short —_ Decorations, or Musical Instruments: 
a ete ever object introduced will be Strictly 
Wo Illust me and place represented. A Series of 
hen rations to each Play will be complete in 
tac Pr en Numbers, The Work to be printed in 
nanos moh ng bind up with any of the editions of 
Cap So, publishing of a larger size than fools- 


London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 


a 








Now ready, 8vo., with Plates, 12s. 
OETHE’S THEORY OF COLOURS. 
Translated from the German, and Edited, with 
Notes, by CHaries Lock Fastiakg, R.A, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert—folio, 25s. 
SERIES OF PICTURESQUE VIEWS 
on the RIVER NIGER, Sketched on the Spot 
by ComMANDER WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, royal 8vo., price 12s. cloth lettered, 

HE ART of ENGRAVING, being an His- 
torical and distinct Account of the varions Styles 

now practised, with Instructions as to the various 
modes of operation, treating on Etching, Line, Stipple, 
Chalk, Aquatint, Mezzotint, Lit , Zincogra- 
phy, Wood and Medallic Engra , Electography, 
and Photography, illustrated with ten specimen En- 
ies the various styles. : H.-FIgupixa, 


London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 


THE ONLY MODERN GENERAL HISTORY OF 
QUADRUPEDS., 
Just published, in demy 8vo., price 21s., cloth. 
NATIONAL HISTOR OF BRITISH 
and. FOREIGN QUADRUPEDS; containin 











| many modern discoveries, original observations, an 


numerous anecdotes. By~ James H. FENNELL. 
Illustrated with 200 Wood Engravings, designed’ ex- 
pressly for the work. ‘ 

Joseph Thomas, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 


Elegantly Printed, in 1 vol. post 8vo., price 9s. in cloth, 





-QXRAY’S ELEGY -IN A «COUNTRY 


-CHURCHYARD. Each stanza illustrated with 
an engraving on wood, from thirty-three original 
drawings, expressly made for the volume, by the most 


| eminent artists. 


A Polyglot Edition of this Volume, with inter-paged 
Translations in the Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and 


| French Languages, rice 128. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


RYALL’S PORTRAITS OF EMINENT CONSER- 
VATIVES AND STATESMEN. 
This day, Part XV., containing ; 
SS. and MEMOIRS of the Right 
Hon. Viscount Matpstone, M.P. — Gu A. 
HAMILTON, Esq., M.P.—Firzroy KELLY, Esq., MP. 
Royal folio, India proofs, 218. ; Royal folio, Fregch 
roofs, 18s. ; Imperial quarto, prints, 12s. 

Published for the Pa ag by see Pee , 215, 

Regent-street ; and George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 
*,¢ Complete sets of Parts I. to XIV. may also be had. 
Just published, 
HE PLUNDERING OF BASING HOUSE. 
Engraved by J. C. MuRRayY, from the splendid 
and celebrated Painting by CHARLES LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. Size ¥ she Engraving, 284 in. by 
Prints, £3 38.; Proofs, #5 5s. . 

This fine historical picture, for the nome ed 
which the artist obtained the prize at Live 1, has 
been engraved in the best style of art. It illustrates 
one of the most remarkable incidents of the civil war, 
and contains portraits of the Marquis of Winchester 
and his daughter, General Harrison, Hugh Peters, 
and various troopers of the Parliament. M 

Published by Mary Parkes (successor to the late Mr, 
Robert Bowyer), 22, Golden-square. 








BARNABY RUDGE IN MASTER HUMPHREY'S 


aeane. agp fhennnes AND HALL have 
pleasure of announcing, that BARNAB 
RUDGE will form the next in ‘ a 
HumPuRey’s CLocg.”’ It will commence immediate) 
nese the completion of “The Old Coriosit Shop,” 
which will extend to about the Forty-fifth Number of 
the Work. Barnaby Rudge, though originally projected 
with a view to its te publication in another and 
much more expensive form, will be, like its prede- 
cessor, written by Mr. Dickens expressly for these 
pages.—Strand, January 1841. 


‘THE LATE WAR IN SYRIA, 

Now ready, post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
({AIRO, PETRA, AND DAMASCUS, 
Cen to a, 
G. Kinnear, Esq., of G Re ex in 


laxgow. 
ineereasiog todas nfl ites heaton ke 


book, in a tolerable state of familiarity with Eastern 
manners.’’—Times. 
“Mr Kinnear writes extremely well, and his de- 
scriptions proclaim him a good observer.’’— Examiner, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 


PLLVSTRATIONS OF. CAIRO... By 

Ropert Hay, Esq., of Linplum. Drawn on 
Stone by J. C. Bounns, under the. superintendence 
of Owen B. Canter, Architect. Printed in the new 
tinted style, with descriptive notices. Imperial folio, 
half morocco, 44 48. 


Il. 
ROUT’S MICROCOSM. The Artist's 
Sketch Book of Groups of Fizures, Bost, and 
other Picturesque Ob ; with Prefatory son 
the Importance of Figures. By SamMuss. Prout, 
F.S.A. Printed in the new tinted style. Imperial to, 
21s. neatly bound. 


Ill. 
ARDING’S DRAWING-BOOK FOR 1841. 
Sketches in Sepia and Chalk, partly origival 
and ly selected, by J. D. Hanpino. Im 
4to. Six Numbers, each 3s. ; neatly bound 21s, 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


This day is published by Messrs. Lonoman, Onmg, 
and Co., London, price 108.,.  » = 4s 

4 Pe SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

TREASURY; a New and Popular lopatia 
of the THE BELLES LETTRES; pA fourm, 
familiar in style, = es Perey ayy _ 
bracing an extensive e subjec 
Selene, and Art. The whole surrounded with about 
3500 illustrative Facts in Science, &c., &c. 

By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 





Also, just ready, 
M AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY (the Third Edition) ; contalates the 
Lives of Twelve Thousand Eminent Persons, of a! 
and nations, from the earliest periods to the 
William 1V. With a SupPLement, from the 
of Queen Victoria to the end of 1840, 


And, price 8s. 6d:, the Twelfth Edition of 
Mees ERS TREASURY OF KNOWs 
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AGANINI.—Public opinion having stamped 
P the late Signor Paganini as the greatest violinist 
that ever lived, Madame TUSSAUD and SON have 
added a model of him to their collection, which, in 
addition to numerous novelties, consists of a hundred 
public characters, and is acknowledged to be the most 
interesting display of the kind evxisting.--Open from 
11 till 4; and from 7 till 10. Admittance One Shilling. 
—Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


Cys ANEMOMETER at WORK, at 

the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
where the most ingenious Novelties in Practical Science 
and the most interesting Works of Art are exhibited 
in the Eveninos as well as the Morninos. The 
new Philosophical Experiments are beautifully simpli- 
fied, after the Chemical Lecture. A Band of Masic 
performs also in the Evenings.— Admission, 1s. 

The Chemical Classes, the Laboratory, for Fssays 
and Analyses (under Mr. Maugham), and the School 
for Engine Drivers, are departments separated from 
the Public Exhibition. 





Collection of Engravings.—By Messrs. CHRISTIE and 
MANSON, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, on Wednesday, Jan. 20, and following 
Day, at One precisely, 

YHE Collection of Ancient Engravings, 
the property of a Collector, deceased, brought 

from his seat in Hampshire; and consisting ofnumerous 
productions of the early Engravers of the Italian, 

German, Dutch, and French schools, including rare 

specimens of Mare Antonio, Bonasone, Albert Durer, 

Claude, Ruysdael, P. Potter, De Hensch, Swanevelut., 

Fine old original Drawings by Raffaelle, L. da Vinci, 

Julio Romano, Albert Durer, Ostade, A. V. De Velde, 

&c. Books of Prints, Piranesi, Bartoli, Loggan’s 

Oxford and Cambridge, &.—May be viewed two days 

preceding, and catalogues had. 


The Works of the late Henry Wyatt, 'sq.—By Messrs. 
CHEISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Koom, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, On Saturday, Ja- 
nuary 30th, at One precisely, 

HIRTY-TWO Pictures, the finished Works 

of that elegant artist, Henry Wyatt, Esq., de- 
cease. They comprise fancy and historical subjects, 
landscapes, and views, and some admirable copies trom 

Italian masters, and from Van Dyck, Sir J. Reynolds, 

and Gainsborough.—May be viewed two days preceding, 

and catalogues had. 


Prints of Mrs. Lattin, of Rath.—By Messrs. CHRISTIE 
and MANSON, at their Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, on Monday, Feb. 1, at One 


recisely, 
TH very select and valuable Collection of 
Ancient Engravings and Etchings, the property 
of Mrs. Lattin, of Bath, co'lected as examples of the 
talents of the most distinguished of the different schools 
of Kurope, and embracing valuable and beautiful 
Specimens of Marc Antonio, Bonasone, the master of 
the year 1416; Martin Schoen, Albert Durer, L. Van 
Leyden, Rembrandt, Claude, C. Visscher, Berghem, 
Nauteuil, Masson, Edelinck, Bolswert, &c. ; fine pro- 
ductions of the most distinguished modern Engravers, 
Woollett, Strange (including some extremely rare 
proofs), Wille, Desnoyers, RK. Morghen, &c.—May be 
— Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues 
ad. 
This day, in foolscap 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 

price 4s. 6d, 
ALD. THE BRITISH CAPTIVE. By 
Miss AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of the 

* Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. 

Also, just published, 16mo., gilt, price 4s. 
“Tuy Witt Bs Done;” or, the Leper of 
Aosta. 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William- 
street, City. 





This day is published, in 4to., price #4 10s. in French 
boards, and on Royal Paper, 4to., with Proof Im- 
pressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, 


wice £7 78., 
A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One HuNDRED AND 
Tuirry Ercuinas from celebrated Pictures of the 
Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; 
aud Wood-cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 
The Parts may be had separate. 
1, ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in re- 
ference to Painting. Price #1 5s. 
2. ON COMPOSITION, Fifth Edition, 
in boards, 
3. 0N LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth 
ice 14. in boards, 
4. = COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Price #1 11s. 6d. 
ris, 
rnett’s Book is truly excellent throughout: with 
Tespect to light and shade and the composition of co- 
lour, be is admirable; the pages be has written are un- 
fied, and may almost be called the poetry and the 


Price 15s. 


Edition. 


rival 

practice of colouring.”—See British and Foreig o 

View, April, 1838. - a ee oe 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


—__— 














~ Just published, royal age gies 12s., neatly bound 
in cloth, 
HE ART of PAINTING in OIL COLOURS, 


Portraits, Landscapes, Animals, Draperies, 
Satins, &c., practically explained by Eleven coloured 
Palettes, with an Appendix on Cleaning and Restoring 
Pictures on Panel or Canvass. By Joun Cawse. 

London: Published by Rudelph Ackermann, 191, Re- 
gent-street. Where may be had every description of 
Drawing Materials, Scrap Books, Albums, Envelope 
Cases, and handsome Boxes of Water Colours, Also 
Ackermann’s improved Boxes of Moist Colours. 





On the ist of January was published, usiform with the 
History of British Birds and British Fishes by Mr. 
Yarrell, and the British Quadrupeds and British 
Reptiles by Mr. Bell, Part LV., price 2s. 6d., containing 


20 illustrations, of a 
ISTORY OF BRITISH STARFISHES, 
and other Animals of the class Echinodermata. 
By Epwarp Foanrs, M.W.S. For. Sec. B.S., &e. 
This volume will be completed in Six Parts, and will 
contain, besides the history, a Figure of each species, 


| and numerous Pictorial or Anatomical Tailpieces. A 


few copies will also be printed on royal Svo., price 5s. 
each Part. ; 

** 4 charming work, the ofspring ofa man of genius.” 
—Literary Gazette, Dec. 19. 

ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, A R 
VERY ACCEPTABLE, USEFUL, AND 
ELEGANT PRESENT, entitled the HISTORY 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
from the earliest period to the present time; written 
ina concise yet familiar manner, So as to entertain as 
well as to instruct. By Miss JuLia Corner. 
Splendidly bound in half Morocco and figured silk, gilt 
edges; containing Eleven Historical Illustrations on 
steel, from designs by Jones and Gilbert; above 700 
pages of letter-press; and an accurate Map of each 
Country. Price only 10s. 6d. : 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; W. S. 
Orr and Co., Paternoster-row; Dean and Munday, 
Threadneedie-street; and S$. Holdsworth, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for January, price 2s. 6d., being the commence- 
ment of a new volume, contains :—1. Ancient Music 
of lreland—2. Romantic and Lyric Poetry of Spain—3. 
German Ghosts and Ghost Seers—4. Scotland and the 
Scotch—5. Our Portrait Gallery, No. XV., William 
Carleton, with an Etching—6. Le Chateau de Vandyk, 
by Charles Lever, Esq.—7. The Fate of the O’Learys, 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall—8, The Misfortunes of Barney 
Branagan, by William Carleton—9. Wills’ Lives of 
itlustrious Irishmen—10. Charies O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon—11l. Sonnets —12. Christmas Khymes, The 
littie Heinzelmen, by John Anster, LL.D.—13. Is Lord 
Palmerston a ‘Traitor? 

Dublin, William Curry, jun., and Co.; Fraser and 
Crawford, Edinburgh; W. 3. Orr and Co., London. 
—Orders received by all booksellers and venders of 
periodicals, 





ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED _ PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A’ SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 

J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 

Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 

EXPLANATORY SHEEL OF DRAWINGS, with 

numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached 

to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood frames of every 
description, Orders from the country punctually at- 


tended to. 
ESTABLISHED 1792. 





Just published, 
i tee DAGUERREOTYPE APPLIED TO 
ENGRAVING. 

A collection composed of the finest views obtained 
by the Daguerreotype, of the most remarkable monu- 
ments and places of the world, beautifully engraved by 
the best artists in Paris. The work will consist of 
twelve numbers, each containing four views, accom- 
panied with text in French. 


subjects :— 
The Collosseum and the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome ; 


| the Citles of Jerusalem and St. Jean D’Acre; the Arse- 


nal of Venice; the Column of July in Paris ; the Ducal 


| Piazza at Florence, &c. &c. 


The 4th number will contain the Column of Pompeii 
in Egypt, the Cascade of 'Tivoli,a View of London, with 
St. Paul’s ani the River, and the City ot Beyrout. 

Price, per number, 10s. 6d., and 14s., on large paper. 
To be had of Messrs. Ciaudet and Houghton, 89, 
High Holborn; Messrs. Ackerman and Co., Strand; 
Messrs. Fuller, Rathbone-place; Mr. A. Molteno, 20, 
Pall Mall ; Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle, 23, Cockspur- 
street ; and other Printsellers. 





—— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS | 
Her Majesty’s Portrait 


aver, has a VACANCY for a 
Address, 


N R. RYALL, 
Historical En 


gentlemanly and well-educated YoU 
Mr. Ryall, 1, Robert-street, Adela ee 





LFRED ADLARD, ENGRAVER. 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER VER — d 
sellers, Publishers, and the Public, that all Commis; — 
confided to him will be executed by competent a 
and Workmen; and from his being situated — 
immediate neighbourhood of Paternoster-tow.. = 
sesses facilities for executing orders for the Co — 
at a very short notice.—Armorial Bearings found 
No. ' 7, Wardrobe-place, Doctors’ Commons, London 


untry 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE, 39. hia 
T + London tt QLBORN. os ee 
iews of London, Paris, Ro N ¥ 
Florence, and other Towns. : ume, agin, Venice 
— froin the Living Model, and Portraits from 

ee Objects. 
‘ow exhibited for sale by Claudet and 

at their Warehouses for French Giass Shea 
Crown and Painted Window Glass, 89, High Holborn,” 
Small Daguerreotype Specimens, from 10s. 6d., and 
upwards, re 
LECTROTYPE.— Just Published, by 
E. PALMER, 103, Newgate-street, and Longman 
and Co., Paternoster-row, ELEMENTS OF ELECTKO. 
METALLURGY, OR THE ART OF WORKING 
IN METALS BY THE GALVANIC FLUID): 
containing the laws regulating the reduction of 
the Metals ; the states in which the deposit may take 
piace ; the apparatus to be employed ; anci the application 
of Electro-Metallurgy to Manufactures; with minute 
description of the processes for Electro-Gilding, Plating, 
Coppering, &c.; the method of etching by Galvanism: 
the art of working in Gold, Silver, Piatinum, and 
Copper; with fall directions for conducting the 
Electrotype. Illustrated with Woodcuts. By A. Smee, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Bank of England, &c, Price 

10s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


Recently published, by Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria-lane. 

On extra vellum paper, in one thick volume §vo., with 
forty-three highly-finished Engravings on steel, frow 
the burins of the first-rate Engravers, after origina 
pictures and drawings by the most eminent Arti 
price One Guinea, ' 

HE MODERN POETS and ARTISTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. (Being the third Series of 
the Book of Gems.) Edited by S. C. Haut. With 

Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 

**A more elegant and useful ‘ Present Book’ cn 
hardly be imagined.””—United Service Journal. 


2. 
ERIMEE’S ART of PAINTING in OIL 
and FRESCO. Translated, with considerable 
Additions, by W. B. Sars#ieLp TayLor, Senior 
Curator of the Living Model-Academy, &c. ; with two 
Chrometic Tables, coloured. Post 8v0., 12s. cloth. 


3. ; 
N ITSCHERLICH’S PRACTICAL AND 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Adapted 
to Arts and Manufactures. Translated from the first 


rtion of his Compendium, by SrerHen Love Hav. 
atone M.D. Post 8vo., with upwards of 100 Wood 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


4. 
URR’S ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY; ss applicable to Mining, Engr 
neering, Architecture, &c. ; with a comprehensive 
view of the Geological Structure of Great Brita. 
New edition, enlarged and illustrated, foolscap 5v0., 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


5. : 

EDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 

of MODERN WINES. Second edition, with 

Additions. 8vo.,with highly-finished Wood Engraving’, 
by Baxter, 16s. cloth. 


6. 

ORTON’S GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
G DICTIONARY. A new edition, bronght 
to the present time. Three thick vols., 8¥0., 
cloth lettered. 


7. 
ISS MITFORD’S 
N Sketches of Rural Charact 


OUR VILLAGE ; 
er and I. 
the highest st) 


a ay ; numerous Woodcuts in . 
In the first numbers are the following interesting a oy A three vols., ball 


of the art, by Baxter. Complete in 
morocco, price 248. 


8. - 
NGLIS’S JOURNEY THROUGHOM 
EEA, CIT edition, it aL 
F . 1 p ’ 
as. cloth, with 8 Map of Ireland, and a Chart 


Shannon. set op visitot 
“ Indispensable to every traveller, tourist, 
Norway, 


to Ireland.” —Sun. 9. 
NGLIS’S TOUR THROUGH sition, pot 
Literary Gasette. 


SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
8Y0.. with a maps one he cloth. | 
a 


A most delightful 
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THE TREA 
OF FANCY SUBJECTS, AND FAMILIAR LIFE. 


In a former number of the Art-Un1on we 
| endeavoured to define the leading features, and 
| character of the historical or grand style of art; 
| in this we shall attempt to explain, as briefly as 
| possible, the best mode of treating subjects of 
| familiar life—a class of works which come more 
| within the vortex of an English fire-side than 

any other, and has, therefore, met with greater 

encouragement. But though the subjects may 
be national, and peculiarly our own, yet the 
principles upon which the various works are 
most successfully conducted, are borrowed en- 
tirely from the contemplation of the best pictures 
| ofthe Dutch school: forasit is to the eye alone 
that the works of this school are addressed, we 
naturally find the most effective mode of gra- 
tifying this sense ; though often to the exclusion 
of every other requisite in art. Reynolds ob- 
| serves,“ A market woman with a hare in her 
hand, a man blowing a trumpet, or a boy blowing 
| bubbles, a view of the inside or outside of a 
| church, are the subjects of some of their most 
| valuable pictures; but there is still (he adds) 
| entertainment even in such pictures, however 
uninteresting their subjects; there is some plea- 
sure in the contemplation of the truth of the 
imitation, But to a painter they afford likewise 
| instruction in his profession; here he may 
| learn the art of colouring and composition, a 
| skilful management of light and shade, and 
| indeed, all the mechanical parts of the art, as 
well as in any other school whatever. The 
same skill which is practised by Rubens and 
Titian in their large works is here exhibited, 
though on a smaller scale. Painters should go 
to the Dutch school to learn the art of painting, 
asthey go to a grammar school to learn lan- 
guages.” But if a constant contemplation of 
their works is of advantage to all painters, to 
those who paint familiar subjects, they are the 
sole groundwork and only sure test of their 
future progress: for though, in the higher de- 
| partments of the art, light and shade, colouring, 
| aod the mode of handling the colours, are sub- 
ordinate to the great essentials of action and 
expression, yet a liquid pencil, a sweetness of 
| ‘Mat, and a facility of handling, are indispensable 

Fequlsites in subjects of familiar life. 

— “¢ greatest master of his pencils that 

the Bech a. may be considered the founder of 

in a — ie 8 for though, both 
er “ y and in Holland, many artists had 
at a purity of tint, and transparency of 








md oo facile charm that seems to 
ieee - _ Pree liquid touch, which charac. | 
Thia Korma iools, emanated from his studio. 
in ea oe is to be seen in perfection 
and ery of Brower, Teniers, the Ostades, 
st mse | ? all the contemporaries of the 

| ence sar oan, Whose example sheds its influ- 
| alone hes ; for we find it also in the lu- 
re~ ? ee of Cuyp, and the dark 
| school deck ‘embrandt: but as the Dutch 
| tendon er — this brillianey faded to a 
the works \cavy mode of colour. Yet even in 
of Rubens this attractive quality is 
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not always to be perceived: in his earlier 
pictures he still retains the dryness of Otho 
Venius, -and the harshness of-the earlier Ger- 
man masters ; as in the earlier works of Raffaclle 
we see the influence of Perugino: it was only 
when these great artists acquired a facility of 
execution, and a confidence in their own powers, 
that their genius developed itself. This lumi- 
nous transparency Rubens seems to have im- 
bibed in the study of the Venetian pictures, 
evidently painted over water-colour prepara- 
tions, the most lucid and brilliant style 
of painting; and though his works are com- 
menced from the beginning in oil-colour, yet 
most of them, both of large and small dimen- 
sions, are upon pannels prepared with whiting 
and size, sufficient to resist the oil: this imparts 
to his pictures great brilliancy, as water-colour 
reflects and refracts light, while oil absorbs and 
retains it; independent of which, chalk is indes- 
tructible, while flake-white and other oxides 
return partially to their metallic bases. By exa- 
mining his sketches and unfinished studies, he 
appears to have gone over this ground with 
a vehicle, such as oil and varnish ; and while wet 
drawn in his subjects with dark brown, height- 
ening the lights with white: this not only 
enables the brush to flow with ease, but gives a 
liquid softness to the touch. In many of the 
Dutch school we perceive this ground tinted : in 
Potter and Wouvermans often of a buff colour ; 
Ostade and Cuyp of a yellow or cane-colour; 
and in De Hooge and Peter de Laer dull brown. 
We have been thus particular in the commence- 
ment of the work, as the ground influences, in a 
great degree, its future appearance; as any one 
may perceive by painting over a chess-board, 
which in time will reappear, though covered 
with several coatings. In sketching in the sub- 
ject, the depth or tone of the colour, which is to 
form the shadows, must depend on the lightness 
or darkness of the picture. In the works of 
Brower and the two Ostades, we find it approach- 
ing to burnt sienna, or bone brown; in Potter 
and Wouvermans burnt sienna and black ; while 
in Teniers it is often little warmer than raw 
umber; their shadows gradually getting richer 
and warmer, according to the general depth 
of their pictures. They seem, however, all to 
agree in keeping their darks transparent and 
thin, while the light portions are opaque and 
solid; and as the tone of their several works 
vary, so does the vehicle with which they paint: 
for assuming drying oil and mastic varnish, 
mixed together, to be the substance used, aa 
and Teniers have an excess of varnish, whic 

enables their colours to stand up with a fine and 
sharp edge; while Ostade and Wouvermans use 
a more oily and unctuous mixture, giving there- 
by a greater softness to their works. The best 
mode is to have on the palette a little of dif- 
ferent proportions, to be used according as the 
touch best represents the object to be imitated ; 
but, whatever may be the vehicle used, no one 
can hope to compete with the cabinet pictures 
of the Dutch school, unless his colours are 
ground exceedingly fine; they not only will not 
give a sharp and precise touch, but they will not 
spread out under the brush with that enamel ap- 
pearance which their colours possess : the oil with 
which they are ground also ought to be fresh 
and limpid. In large historical works this is of 
less moment; but in subjects of familiar life, 
which are generally painted small, and to be 
viewed close, this is indispensable; and the 
colours ought not only to be pure of themselves 
but preserved pure in the working: if too much 
tortured they invariably become muddy. From 
Rubens down to the most inferior workman we 
perceive this quality ; and portions of colour, of | 
endless variety, are heightened, and freshened by | 
touches pure from off the palette: nor Is their | 
dexterity and freedom of handling more wonder- | 
ful than their harmony and breadth of hue ; for 
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we seldom sce either their dark or light masses 
broke up by colours of a discordant hue; except 
when purposely introduced, when it tells with 
tenfold effect. From having been introduced into 
this country, either by Vandyke or others of the 
Flemish school, their colours may be supposed 
to be nearly the same as we have now in use: 
and being mostly earths are not liable to change, 
viz, ultramarine, ivory-black, madder, and 
dark lake, Vandyke brown, burnt umber, raw . 
umber, burnt sienna, raw sienna, Indian red, 
light red, brown ochre, yellow ochre, ver- 
milion, Naples yellow, flake-white, with a few 
glazing colours, such as yellow lake, bone brown, 
ashpaltum, &c. 

The fewer colours a painter makes use of the 
greater command he will have over them, as the 
eye gets a more intimate knowledge of their 
properties and capabilities; and though, like the 
changes of bells, their combination will produce 
an endless variety of tone, their chemical effects 
are less liable to destroy the durability of each 
other. In going into an examination of the va- 
rious manners, or style of the principal Dutch 
masters who have excelled as colourists, we 
ought to commence with the works of Brower, a 
they possess the most transparent and fascina 
ting tones; great breadth and great truth, both as 
regards the local colour and touch of the pencil, 
that the object appears removed on to the canvass, 
with all the vividness and freshness of nature: 
but, as his pictures are little known in this 
country, we must content ourselves with no- 
ticing a few of the peculiarities of Teniers, 
Ostade, and Wouvermans, as we have in Eng- 
land many of their finest productions. Teniers 
was in small pieces, what both Tintoret and 
Rubens were in large—the most dexterous 
manager of his brush: his rapidity does not 
scem to have allowed him time to torture and 
render his tints muddy, but has spread them 
over his pannel fresh and pure from his palette. 
His colour combines, and is rendered subser- 
vient to his effect of light and shade; for 
instance, if an out-door scene, the blue of his sky 
is never so strong as to destroy the breadth of 
his light, but is merely dark enough to define 
his white and silvery clouds; nor do the lights 
or colour of his ground or trees, ever interfere 
with the form or luminous character of his 
skies: the light, if in darker portions of the 
picture, is seldom brighter than dull ochre, or if 
in lighter or more distant, Naples yellow, reduced 
with a little black, thus keeping the upper and 
lower part of the picture subservient to each 
other; for as the blue is of the most delicate 
tint, so is the green of the trees and ground, 
seldom beyond what black and ochre would 

roduce; by thus keeping the whole of his co- 
loess of the most indefinite tints, he preserves the 
utmost harmony over the picture; and as his 
landscapes are little more than back grounds 
to his figures, it enables him to endow every 
touch he gives to them with the brilliancy and 
sharpness of nature. His vehicle assists in 
enabling him to produce this effect: in the 
shadows the colour is driven out with little 
more oil than what is necessary to make them 
flow, while in the lights each touch stands up 
with a sharp edge, such as this varnish would 
produce; it must have dried quick, as we see 
one touch cross another without disturbing it, 
and after the masses were laid in, which seems 
to have been his practice, the high lights and 
extreme darks are touched in with the greatest 
precision; we never perceive any pintemento 
or alteration; if the touch did not express the 
object, he appears to have defined it and 
shaped it out by using @ clean pencil; thus it 
is that his works are animated with the appear- 
ance of nature: his clouds float in air, his trees 
twitter with the rustling touch of the 

while his figures move over his pannel the 
vivacity of life. But though his works are of 
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that character which “ takes the reason pri- 
soner’ and sets criticism at defiance, they are 
to be studied with caution; his faults only can 
be imitated: flat brushes may give his broad 
touch and sharpness, small sables will give his 
precision ; but without his matchless colour and 
dexterity of handling, the work will sink down 
only to a better sort of Birmingham ware. 
Though Adrian Ostade and Teniers both had 
the advantage of the example and instruction 
of Brower, the one being his fellow student and 
the other his pupil, yet the pictures of Ostade 
more closely resemble in tone, the sweetness 
and brilliancy of their great contemporary. The 
pictures of Ostade are conducted upon a totally 
different principle from those of Teniers: in the 
one we have all the freshness and touch arising 
from their being painted\at once in the other 
from repeated glazings often revived with 
fresh touching into, we have a fulness and 
richness of effect which nothing can surpass; 
in the interior of his cottages the light 
wall assumes a brightness of tone, that makes 
jt serve as a mass for the flesh colour of the 
heads and hands of his figures, while his drape- 
ries are toned up to the greatest depth with hot 
and cold hues, which gives space and air to 
the whole picture: his works, however dark, 
are never heavy, but on the contrary, his 
lakes, blues, or greens, are pronounced with the 
greatest richness of colour. In contemplating 
the works of Teniers, you are captivated by the 
wonderful dexterity of the painter; Ostade 
never draws your attention from the subject to 
himself, you perceive his whole aim was to give 
the best imitation of the object to be repre- 
sented; in Teniers, from his sharp and defined 
edges, everything looks newly purchased: in 
Ostade’s pictures, the various articles introduced 
have all the bluntness and colour of things long 
in use, they are also in their natural situations ; 
while we can sce that the objects in Teniers’ 
compositions are placed for the entire purpose 
of being painted. Their tastes, as regards colour, 
are not more dissimilar than they are when the 
forms are compared ; the skies, buildings, figures, 
and draperies, are full of square and angular 
shapes in one master, and in the other, we find 
the same things rendered with a round, blunt 
style of drawing. Without carrying on the 
comparison further, we will now notice the 
manner of Philip Wouverman, whose works 
often possess the fresh, and feathery touch of 
Teniers, with the round, full, and pulpy effect 
observable in Ostade’s pictures; this union of 
style is produced neither by the repeated gla- 
zings of the one, nor the flat washes of the 
other, but by a judicious mixture of sharp and 
soft handling: for the better explanation of our 
meaning, let us take one of his pictures painted 
on a buff-coloured ground. We perceive the 
sky laid in with firm colour in the lights which 
prevents the ground shining through; while in 
the shadows and half tint of the clouds, a 
greater quantity of vehicle is made use of, which 
gives a transparency from the influence of the 
colour of the pannel: he scems then to have 
heightened the lights and reticctions with yellow 
and red tints, so us to represent the prismatic 
effects of the light shining through various 
strata; and while the whole was wet taken 





ultramarine and white upon the points of a 
large softener, and thrust it into the colour 
firmly where the blue of the sky was to be re- 


the clouds, touching in portions with the lightest 
hand—a clean softuer seems then to have been 
taken to unite the several tints ; after which afew 
touches of light give a precision and shape to the 
whole: this gives his skies that variety and full- 
ness of effect observable in nature; in parts the | 
Q@ppearance of the light shining through, in 
other portions the appearance of a delicate strata | 
of cool grey floating over the surface; in fact, a 


| phan: these are the incidents that ennoble a 
| work, and place it on a level with the great pro- | 
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mixture of what is termed glazing, and scumb- 
ling without being either; it gives his works 
also the appearance of the highest finish, as if 
stippled with the labour of a miniature. Now 
this mode of treatment is not confined to the 
sky; but we find it in his animals and figures, 
ay, even to the smallest face. His vehicle, 
though not so much charged with varnish as 
that of Teniers or Cuyp, is less oleaginous than 
that of Ostade and others; for we find in the 
transparent handling of his foregrounds, it is ca- 
pable of defining single blades of grass: in 
works of this class, the vehicle with which the 
colours are mixed is of as much consequence as 
the fineness of the colours themselves ; it is this 
that enables the artist to give the touch that 
best expresses the object; it is this which gives 
the colours their beauty and transparency, by 
keeping the particles separate from each other; 
and, independent of giving that full, juicy effect, 
it preserves them from the action of the atmo- 
sphere. Without a mixture of this kind, a work, 
even though often painted over, will in time 
become as flat, and opaque as the wall of a 
room, in place of every year becoming more 
transparent and finished in its effect, from the 
repeated touching and tints shining through 
each other. Without going further into this 
department of the subject, we have said suffi- 
cient to enable any one to investigate the works 
of Metzu, Terburgh, or others of the Dutch 
school, the only school to learn this branch of 
the art; “and by a close examination of their 
works,” Reynolds observes, “an artist may, in 
a few hours, make himself master of the prin- 
ciples on which they wrought, which cost them 
whole ages, and perhaps the experience of ages 
to ascertain.” These few observations, how- 
ever necessary to be known, can only assist the 
artist in the mechanical part of the subject, the 
mental part must be his own work, drawn from 
his observation of nature, and knowledge of the 
human mind; and here the English artist has 
a much more difficult task to perform; the 
Dutch pictures seldom embrace the varieties of 
action or expression, but are confined to brawls, 
merry-meetings, figures smoking, or playing at 
games of tric-trac; and where, if the general 
character is given, the colour or handling is never 
disturbed, by endeavouring to give a more 
intricate or correct definition of the passions; 
neither do their figures require to occupy that 
situation which a dramatic story, or a complicated 
composition demands, but merely serve the pur- 
poses of an effect of light and shade, or a beau- 
teous combination of colour. The inimitable 
works of Hogarth have taught the English taste 
to be much more fastidious, by showing the ex- 
tent to which this department is capable of 
being carried; and the invention is not only 
to bé kept on the stretch, for a variety of cha- 
racter, but every incident that can illustrate and 
render the story effective. However appalling 
this combination may be to the young painter of 
subjects of familiar life, the works of Wilkie not 
only demonstrate the capability, but exemplify 
the best mode of uniting the dramatic invention 
of Hogarth, with the rich colouring and delicate 
handling of Ostade and Teniers: he is more 
simple in his arrangement and plan of composi- 
tion than Hogarth, while his expression is more 
refined, and his incidents higher wrought; such, 
for instance, as in the ‘ Distraining for Rent ;’ 


| where the boy draws the attention of his father, 
presented, and more gently upon the surface of | 


absorbed in the ruin which surrouuds him, 


| to the mother swooning, with her child slipping 
| from her lap; or the woman in the picture of 


the ‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ who, stretching over 
the gazette of the battle, scans the list of the 
killed with @ countenance of wild affliction, that 
proclaims the crying babe in her arms an or- 


ductions of the Italian school. Neither are the | 





| esting matter here collected on the 


accessories which embellish and j ustrate )j 
story less attractive than those a the Sw 
Dutch masters, but are given with all the finesse 
— — of colour, which theirs a 

ince the appearance of the ‘ Village Politician. ' 
in 1805, the English school wy —— 
advances in this department of the art ; and the 
invention and composition of the ‘Rent Day, 
with the admirable mode in which the whole 
story is told from beginning to end, is Sufficient 
of itself to form a school of subjects in familiar 
life. It is not our usual practice to bring for. 
ward examples from living artists; but as this 
painter has in some measure gone into a larger, 
and higher style of art, we consider as if 4 
vacancy was left in this class of subjects : we cay 
only, therefore, recommend the student to en. 
deavour to fill it up, but which can Only be done 
by subjecting a strength of intellect to a life of 
laborious study. 
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FOREIGN ART. 


ITALY.—Rome.—At the exhibition of the 
Societa degli Amatori e cultori delle belle Arti, 
similar in many respects to our own British 
Institution, there were many pictures of real 
merit. Those which were the objects of most 
general attraction were two pictures by a very 
young Florentine artist, Benedetto Servolino. 
One represents an historical fact, called ‘The 
Daughter of the Bardi;’ the other ‘Cola di 
Rienzi triumphant in the Campidoglio.’ These | 
pictures are painted with good taste and truth, 
and a great fervour of invention; but the co- 
louring is somewhat deficient in brilliancy. 
There is, however, that in the young Servo- 
lino’s works which gives promise that he will 
become a great artist. His most powerful rival 
is Cesare Masini, a young Bolognese artist, who 
is also a good poet, particularly in the humor- 
ous style of Salvator Rosa; and has adopted 
his favourite motto ‘* Pinger per gloria e poetar 
per gioco.”” He exhibits many pictures full of 
spirit and talent—‘ The Death of Carrara ;’ ‘ Dante 
Ambassador of the Florentine Republic to the Pope 
Boniface VIII. ;’ and a splendid picture of ‘ Pe- 
trarcanear the Certosa di, Monterivo, hearing News 
of Lelius from Roman Pilgrim Girls.’ The style 
of this young artist is a happy mixture of that of 
Dominichino and Guido. 

Fiorence.—The celebarated sculptor Berto- 
lini exhibits in his studio a very charming statue 
in marble, called ‘ Resignation ;’ it is executed 
for an amateur in London. It is elegant inin- 
vention and pure in style. This artist, from the 
admiration one of his works excited in Paris, bas 
received from Louis Philippe the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. =. é 

Pisa.—Professor G. Rosini having dedicated to 
Louis Philippe his important work, entitled ‘Stora 
della Pittura Italiana esposta co’ Monumenti o> 
tory of art in Italy illustrated by monuments), 
to which we hereafter mean to refer, has recelv 
also the decoration of the Legion of Honour. | 

BoLtoGna.—The last exhibition was very rich 
in number of works, in variety and in excellence. 
G. Piatti, a Florentine, has received the first 
prize for his picture, ‘A Scene of the Deluge : 
it is sublime in conception, excellent in drawing, 
but rather weak in colouring. Ottavio —" 
delli exhibited four glorious landacapes, 
worthy of the most classic authors of the old hep- 
pier epoch. ' 

FRANCE.—Paris.—M. Ingrés, Director, ° 
the French Academy of Fine Arts at Rome, “4 
sent to Paris a drawing, intended to “er est 
model for the tomb of Napoleon. spe es 
praise is bestowed on the grandeur an dave 
simplicity of the design. M. Ingres 18 ¢ Pile is 
at Paris from Rome in a very short tine. a. 
succeeded in the ogee of the French - 
demy at Rome by M. Schnetz. : 

Mw Viardot, : very learned writer, bas pits 
lished his book, entitled ‘* Notices sur (Pr 

; Re ” Jt is valuavie 
aux Peintres de U Espagne. ger 
P ; t the quantity of in 
many respects ; and we trus history © 
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painting in Spain may excite amateurs ee 


study of the Spanish schools general’) 
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We may, perhaps, devote a future article 
rticularly as ae o 

: tin Spain. The same author has pub- 

nee slegant little book on the genius of art 
i ale which he intends as an introduction toa 
— work speedily to be printed, to be entitled 
& Histoire de la Peinture en Italie.’’. The intro- 
duction is an agreeable work, though it contains 
more recollections of other authors than new or 
original observations ; we should desire more of 
that critical philosophy so essential in an author 
of the present day, who would treat of the Fine 
Arts. We trust, in his great work, M. Viardot 
will escape the error of being led, like M. de Rio, 
M. de Somherand, and some other clever writers 
on art, into the ethereal disquisitions and meta- 
physical abstractions of the German taste, as well 
as, that with his real talent, he may not deserve 
the epigram of Voltaire for the tomb of some one 
addicted to making usc of the thoughts of others— 

“Ici repose * * * * * quand il vivait, 
ll compilait, compilait, compilait.”’ 

When we have named the works published on the 
theory, history, and intellectual progress of art in 
France, little remains to be said, for few are the 
productions of a high order which are the fruit of 
the real practice of art in the present day. 

Among the decorations Of every description 
which were executed by order of the French Go- 
vernment for the funeral of Napoleon, it seems 
that only two statues were really considered ex- 
cellent. The first by Bosio, a model for a bronze 
statue representing the Emperor in the imperial 
roves; it is colossal, beautiful in conception and 
in the ensemble. ‘The attitude is simple, and the 
countenance majestic: connoisseurs admire the 
purity of the style and the good taste of the dra- 
peries. This grand work is to be executed by 
order of Government, and it will be placed on 
some public monument. ‘The other statue, which 
has pleased the critics, is by Du Seigneur; it is 
of smaller proportions than the last named, though 
also larger than life: it represents Marshal Jour- 
dan. The strong resemblance and noble counte- 
nance of the warrior, together with the general 
excellence of the work, made such an impression 
on the old comrades of the marshal, that a depu- 
tation of them presented themselves to M. Du 
Seigneur to request he would execute a reduced 
cast of his work, adapted to salons; which, til] 
the decision of Government as to his work was 
known, M. Du Seigneur was obliged to decline. 

Of the immense number of almanacs, keepsakes, 
and illustrated works, which being Jon ton to present 
at this season, are published in Paris, we shall name 
but one, the most elegant for its splendid illustra- 
tions: it is a new translation, or rather the old one 
with corrections and notes, by M. Jules Janin, of 
“ Sterne's Sentimental Journey.” The frisé lite- 
rary world of Paris greatly praise this translation 
of our Yorick. We shall only remark on the illus. 
trations, which are really exquisite, full of origin- 
ality, nature, and fancy. They are from the cele- 
brated pencils of Messrs. Johannot and Jaques. 


known, W 
to this subject, more pa 


DENMARK.—Corennacen.—It is certainly 
not the first time we have noticed the recent labours 
of Thorwaldsen ; but the fertility of his genius and 
his industry are so great, that many sheets might be 
filled with even a short notice of the works he has 
executed in the course of the last year: we shall 
merely name some of them: ‘ Christ teaching 
young Children,’ a bas relief; Model of a bas re- 
lief of * Christ on the way to Golgotha,’ 36 feet in 
length, and 3 feet in height; Medallion of ‘ Perseus 


| aud Andromeda ;’ Model of a ‘ Kneeling Angel,’ 


sisaded for a sepulchral monument at Lubeck ; 
Model in bas relief of ‘ Christ's Entry into Je- 


| . ’ ’ . . x . 
rusalem ;’ * Christ in Emmaus,’ bas relief, for an 


tues of Goethe. 
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altar ina church in the barony of Stampenberg ; 
The Genius of Years ;’ ‘ Diana, to whom Ju- 
piter indicates the life of a Virgin and Huntress ;’ 
ve adorning the Goddess of Truth ;’ ‘ Love 
= Hymen;’ * Fawn and Bacchante Dancing,” 
a reliefs; Model for the reverse of a Medal for 
; © commemoration of the commencement of the 
“ign and marriage of Christian VIII; two sta- 
+ igre Thorwaldsen is superintending 
me e an of several of the models above- 
_ i especially the two immense bas reliefs 
ed ey fauenskirsche, * Christ's Entry into Je- 
~ at 's in the studio of Freund ; it is 72 feet in 
sth by 6 feet in height. ‘ The Passage to Gol- 


Gotha’ is in Thorwaldsen’s own studio ; it is 108 feet 
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in length, and 9 feet in height, probably the 

bas relief executed in poe ds dames. + oth 
these works the pupils of Thorwaldsen are em- 
ployed, carefully superintended by himself. At 
this moment he is employed on the model for a 
bronze statue of Christian IV., to be placed in 
the. cathedral of Roeschilde, We have not in- 
cluded in this list several busts executed by Thor- 
waldsen this year. 


GERMANY.—Vienna.—At the close of the 
exhibition here this year, about two-thirds of the 
pictures, that is, about five hundred, remained 
unsold ; these were sent to Peste, where thirty- 
five pictures were chosen and disposed of by lot. 
The Hungarians showed much taste in the selec- 
tion. From the exhibition at Peste, the unpur- 
chased meer were sent to Trieste; and when 
the exhibition there closed, they were sent to Lem- 
berg, where an exhibition also was opened. 


PRUSSIA.—Beruin.—Professor Rauch has 
brought from St. Petersburgh, a number of plas- 
ter casts of urns and various gold ornaments, 
found recently in digging near Cherson, in the 
Crimea. The invention, design, and execution, all 
betray a Grecian origin; a medallion of Minerva, 
and a group of warriors on an urn, recall the grand 
style of Phidias; and another group appear the 
work of some nearly allied school. But nothing is 
more remarkable than finding these treasures of 
Grecian art, as it were, in the very camp of the 
Scvthians. 

ScHINKEL, the great architect of Berlin, is, we 
regret to learn on his death bed; perhaps he is 
now no more. His published works are well-known 
to English professional men, and he embellished 
the city with some of its finest architecture. 


RUSSIA.—St. Peterspurc.—Of the buildings 
in progress by order of government this year, three 
are remakable: The Isaac’s Church; the palace 
of the Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaina; and the 
new building at the ‘ Hermitage.’ The Isaac's 
Church, it is expected, will be finished, and the 
consecration will take place this summer; the 
palace of the Grand Duchess has reached the 
second floor; and the facade of the old Hermitage 
is taken away. The whole immense collection 
at the Hermitage, containing paintings of every 
epoch and of every school, are placed under the 
care of M. Brioschi, to be cleaned, exactly clas- 
sified and arranged in a gallery under his super- 
intendence. ‘To this collection are to be added 
the pictures which were in the celebrated im- 
perial residence of Petershoff, built by Peter 
the Great; memorable on many accounts, and 
amongst these for the fate of its architect—an 
anecdote which may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. The cause is not known, but it is cer- 
tain that Menzikoff, the first minister of the 
Czar, became the enemy of Le Blond, the 
architect employed in building the Castle of Pe- 
tershotf, and tried to injure him in the opinion of 
Peter by every means in his power. Peter dis- 
covered that le Blond was unjustly accused, and 
got into a passion on one occasion, and gave 
Menzikoff a beating, as was his custom in such 
cases. At last Menzikoff found an opportunity to 
ruin the poor artist. Le Blond, in ordering some 
alteration in the garden, was obliged to cut away 
some branches of the trees. Menzikoff went to 
the Emperor, and told him that Le Blond was 
cutting down the fine plantation which he prized 
so much. The Emperor saw the ladder placed 
against the trees, and some branches on the 
ground, and at the moment meeting Le Blond, 
he gave him some of the customary discipline of 
his stick. The unfortunate artist, deeply wounded 
by such treatment, became ill. Peter discovered 
his error immediately, and sent to make an apology 
to Le Blond, but it came too late ; the wounds of 
the body were healed, but the wound of the spirit 
could not be cured, and in a little time Le Blond 
was dead. 7 

The Castle of Petershoff is celebrated for its 
magnificent saloon of the throne, 78 feet by 44. 
There are the portraits of Peter I., Anne, Eliza- 
beth, and Catherine II. Catherine is dressed as 
she was when she made her triumphal entry into 
St. Petersburgh, the a before the revolution 
which placed her on the throne, in the uniform of 
the Guards, a branch of oak on her head, a sword 
in her hand, and riding a white horse. Here also 
are pictures representing the victories of Orloff in 


the Archipelago. 








PROPOSAL FOR ESTABLISHING 
A BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS, 


A knowledge, and consequent due appreciation, of 
the fine arts,—the arts which purify and ennoble, 
—are now observable amongst much larger masses 
of persons in the metropolitan cities of the United 
Kingdom, than was the case twenty years ago; 
and must inevitably go on to augment in a greatly 
multiplied ratio, as every step gained becomes the 
means of further advances. In the provinces, too, 
where there are fewer ‘* appliances and means to 
boot,"’ the attention of the people to the importance 
of the fine arts as civilizing agents, and as tending 
to promote the general good and therefore the 
general happiness, has visibly increased, and has 
manifested itself in more than one good result. 

Still there is a wide field here open for exertion ; 

and so undeniably important is the object to be 

attained, so vast is the good that would result 

from spreading a taste for the fine arts throughout 
the country, and inculcating a love of the beautiful, 

that no scheme of operations could be too ex- 

tensive, which should propose to effect it. 

Experience shows the advantages which have 
resulted from the establishment of the ‘‘ British 
Association for the Promotion of Science,’ not 
chiefly to science per se, although these have 
been great) and manifold, but to the people 
generally: ‘attention has been awakened in the 
minds of thousands to subjects before un- 
thought of; a spirit of inquiry has been induced : 
and whole towns inoculated with an admiration 
of knowledge, and a determination to pursue it, to 
theexclusion of demoralizing sources of excitement, 
until then indulged in. Why, then, might there 
not be formed an association for the encouragement 
of art, which, like this, should meet annually at a 
different town in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
and at which meeting painting, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, &c., &c.,in all their varieties, and with 
all their ramifications, should form the subjects 
for the consideration of the different sections. A 
large and important exhibition of works of art 
might be collected, and an Art-Union arranged so 
as to secure the sale of a certain number of them, 
and thus to ensure the assistance of the most 
eminent artists, by rendering the society direct] 
as well as indirectly advantageous to them. 
small subscription (say of one pound) would 
constitute a member of the association for the 
year, the aggregate of which, after deducting the 
expenses necessarily incurred, would pro —7 
enable the committee (which should be partly > 
partly general) to offer prizes for competition in 
the higher branches of the various arts, and vote 
sums for the encouragement of any desirable 
object, in connexion therewith ; such, for ex- 
ample, as for the prosecution of experiments in 
the preparation of colours, or for the purchase 
of particular pictures worthy of national regard. 

During the meeting the various local collections 
would be thrown open to inspection; conver- 
sazioni would be held; and other means adopted 
to bring men into contact with each other, on one 
common ground, One of the first points to be 
achieved by the united sections would be, to 
obtain an able and correct report of the pro- 
ress of Art in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
‘or the last fifty years—a task to be fulfilled satis- 
factorily only by the joint co-operation of men in 
all parts of the country. This report would after- 
wards be continued from year to year, under 
its various heads, and could not fail to peo 
a work of the highest interest and value. It is not 
here attempted, however, to point out what could 
be done by a society organized on the footing sug- 
gested: its power of effecting much good must 
apparent to all, and needs ao, be insisted on. 
The writer is contented simply, but with great ear- 
nestness and but one object,—namely, strong de- 
sire to serve the cause of Art (the cause of morality 
and public gdod), to state the proposition, in the 
hope that others of more ability, influence, and 
leisure, may view it as it has appeared to him ; and 
be induced to carry it into execution, efficiently 
and forthwith. Grorce Govwin, Jun. 

Pelham Crescent, Brompton, Jan. 1841. 

[We willingly give insertion to Mr. Godwin's 
suggestion, which we think worthy of attentive 
consideration ; although we are by no means san- 
guine as to the result.—Eb.] 

















WORKS IN PROGRESS. 

The Engravers, as well as the Painters, are busily 
preparing for the approaching “ season ;”’ andamong the 
publishers’ announcements of “ forthcoming works,”’ 
there are several of high value and importance. So 
many matters, this month, press upon our attention, 
that we can do little more than give a list of those that 
are likely to occupy prominent places; we shall, how- 
ever, as occasion serves, notice them at greater length. 

From the establishment of Messrs. Hopgson and 
Guaves, one of the earliest prints to be issued is that 
which all lovers of Fine Art Lave been long anticipating 
with eager anxiety—* Highland Drovers departing for 
the South,’ from the pencil of Edwin Landseer, and 
the burin of J. H. Watt; it is drawing to a close, and 
will unquestionably be classed among the most perfect 
examples of the Kritish School of Art. They an- 
nounce, also, no fewer than five other works after 
Landseer—1. ‘The Children of the Duke of Suther- 
land;’ 2. ‘The Children with Rabbits,’ the son and 
daughter of the Hon. Mr. Bathurst; 3. ‘The Portrait 
of Miss Eliza Peel;’ 4. ‘The Hawking Party ;’ and 5. 
* The Highland Whiskey Still.’ Of the latter there is 
an admirable etching by Mr. Robert Graves ; and to 
this print we may also allude as certain to be one of 
the best productions of the English burin. Mr. Bur- 
net's engraving of ‘The Trial of Charles the First,’ 
from his own painting, will also be published early ; 
the subject is deeply interesting; it has been treated 
with the utmost judgment and skill, and we prophecy 
will be one of the most popular works that has ap- 
peared for years. ‘The full length portrait of Prince 
Albert, by Mr. Patten, too, is in a forward state, hav- 
ing undergone considerable “ alterations and improve- 
ments” since its appearance in the Royal Academy. 
* A Gamekeeper’s Hut, in the Highlands,’ from a 
painting by Mr. Sydney Cooper, will also be an in- 
teresting acquisition to a numerous class; and of a 
still higher and more valuable order is ‘The Melton 
Hunt,’ which Mr. Humphreys is now about completing. 
The whole of these are for the approaching season; 
but their list contains several others, the publication 
of which will be postponed to a more distant period ; 
the most remarkable of them being ‘ The Coronation,’ 
which Mr. Ryall is engraving from Hayter’s justly 
celebrated picture. To another print, however, we 
may refer, as in avery forward state, and we presume 
to appear early; it is engraving by Mr. F. Bromley, 
from an admirable and interesting picture by Mr. R. R. 

M‘lan— The Missionary to the American Indians’—a 
worthy theme, and one to which the artist has done 
ample justice.* 


Mr. Moon announces a host of works of the very 
highest class, the larger proportion of which are en- 
graving by Mr. Doo, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Cousins, 
whose names will be a sufficient guarantee that the 
productions are to be of great value and importance, 
and to rank among the foremost publications of the 
age and country. The one most advanced, though 
not the best, is of great and general interest—* The 
Coronation of Queen Victoria,’ from the painting of 
the exciting scene by E. T. Parris. We have already 
described this work ; its merits are of avery prominent 
order ; the artist dealt skilfully and judiciously with a 
difficult subject, introducing so many actual portraits, 
yet adhering closely to truth; and as a work of Art, 
it is in all respects creditable to one of the most agree- 
able and graceful of our English painters. The etch- 
ing, by Mr. Wagstaff, is, as our readers will readily 
believe, rich in promise. There can be no doubt of the 
print becoming a universal favourite, and attaining 
extensive popularity. Another work, an etching of 
which we have before us, is from Mr. Cattermole’s 
wonderfully fine drawing of * Old English Hospitality,’ 


* Mr. M‘lan has just completed, also for Messrs. 
Hodgson and Graves, another work that will be im- 
mediately placed in the bands of a skilful engraver. 
The subject is ‘A Covenanter’s Marriage’ among the 
mountain recesses of Scotland, during the persecution 


of the Scottish reformers, when it was more than 
merely perilous for the minister of the Kirk to perform 
the sacred ceremony. Mr M‘lan is familiar with the 
peculiarities of the country he describes ; he has 
treated this subject very happily; and with due care 
to the effect the picture will produce as an engraving. 
Armed peasants surround the youth and his young 
bride ; old and young, the simple child and the hardy 
mountaineer, are as realy for the death struggle as to 
do honour to the festival—for the warning voice of one 
of their sentinels may give them, in a moment, notice 
to prepare for battle. ‘There is stroag truth as well as 
great beauty inthe work of Mr. M‘lan; and we have 
no doubt it will make one of the most popular prints of 
modern times. 





THE ART-UNION. 


exhibited two years ago at the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. A baron’s hall is full of 
wandering pilgrims, feasting at the board of the good 
old English gentleman— 
“ All of the olden time.” 

It is a fine NATIONAL picture ; one that commemorates 
the brightest point in British character; every episode 
is made deeply interesting. Of all the works of Mr. 
Cattermole, this is the one that ought to be multiplied 
by theengraver. The etching is from the burin of Mr. 
Egan. 


nounced by this publisher, We can just now do no 
more than name a few of them. Of works by E. Land- 
seer, Mr. Moon has several “‘ in progress ;’’ and two 
after Leslie—one a fine portrait of ‘ The Duchess of 
Sutherland,’ with her page, in the hall of one of the 
castles of her lord; the other that famous one of ‘ Her 
Majesty receiving the Sacrament,’ in praise of which 
so much has been written and said. Of engravings, 
after Turner, he announces two or three. Wilkie’s 
picture of ‘ The First Council,’ is advancing ; and the 
* Columbus,’ of which we have seen an etching, will 
be a beautiful print. ‘The picture of ‘ Sir David Baird 
at Seringapatam,’ is also progressing. We rejoice to 
terminate our list by reference to three engravings 
from paintings by Mr. Eastlake—one of which is 
nearly finished by Mr. Doo; another on the eve of 
commencement by Mr. Watt ; and a third about to be 
consigned to the artist most worthy to execute it. The 
first is the ‘ Pilgrims arriving in sight of the Holy 
City ;’ the second the * Christ blessing little Children ;’ 
and the third, ‘ The Monks and Peasant Girls’—which 
formed the gem of the latest exhibition. It is highly 
creditable to a publisher to undertake works of this 
magnitude and value; and although a few years ago it 
might be said of such, they would inevitably 

“ Fit buyers find, though Frew.” 
We,trust that the extent of the circulation of such 
pure and beautiful productions will evidence that the 
taste for Art is not only more widely spread, but that 
it is established on a firmer and truer basis. 


Mr. M‘LEAN isalso commencing the year’s campaign 
with activity and spirit. He announces three prints 
after pictares by E. Landseer, all from the burin of his 
brother, ‘T. Landseer. The first is ‘ Dignity and Impu- 
dence,’ which our readers will recollect in the British 
Gallery, two years ago,—a fine blood-hound looking 
forth from its kennel, while a little sharp sancy terrier 
is snarling by his side. The second is the picture of a 
fair lady reclining on a natural couch, surrounded by 
her pet dogs—a pretty and pleasing composition, the 
face of the lady being exquisitely beautiful. The third 
is the one that attracted so much attention in the Royal 
Academy last year—* Laying down the Law.’ Mr. 
M‘Lean is also preparing “ for immediate publication,” 
a portrait of Queen Adelaide, from a painting by W.C. 
Ross; and also a print from Mr. Grant's picture of 
* Her Majesty Riding, attended by Viscount Melbourne 
and the Officers of her Household.’ 


We have filled the space we are this month enabled to 
devote to this subject ; yet we must extend it to notice 
a charming etching just completed by Mr. Bromley, 
after a picture by Mr. Alex. Johnstone, on which we 
commented warmly in the exhibition last year. Mr. 
Johnstone is, we understand, a young artist—a native 
of Scotland; his career is more than likely to be ho- 
nourable to his country and the Arts. ‘The subject of 
this print, about to be published by Messrs. WELSH and 
GwyNNk, is from “ The Gentle Shepherd ;” the shep- 
herd is leaning on a style, beside a hedge, while the 
“bra lassie’? is unconscious that her lover watches 
her, “* linkin o’er the lea.” 

“IT saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me.” 
It is conceived in the happiest spirit, the artist having 
precisely hit the medium between coarseness in de- 
picting rustic life and character, and that refinement 
which is unbecoming and unnatural. 


We must next month continue our list of “ Works in 
Progress’’—it is matter of congratulation that, althouch 
nearly a hundred engravings are announced to appear 
during the year, they are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, from works of undoubted merit; affording satis- 
factory evidence that, though the public may purchase 
productions of a good class, they will not. buy those 
which are of a base, or even interior, order. 

The publishers are, as they ought to be, keen-scented; 
and in thus selecting for multlplication, only pictures 
of a high class—among them many purely historical— 
they hold out to british artists at once a Warning and 
an encouragement. 


But these, although of no inconsiderable pro- | 
mise, are far less important than otber works an- | 


| a distinguished artist, we submitte 





———___ 
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FORGERIES 


oF 
PICTURES, 


The following question having been put to us by 


able and experienced lawyers, whose “Opi two 


we think it right to publish. The case is one of 
very great importance to the profession generally, 


** Are there any means that can be em 

stop the copying of pictures, and a. 
originals? a practice at present resorted to ina 
wholesale way, by A. B. He is now having a pic. 
ture of mine copied, which he bought of me at 
Suffolk-street ; and also a picture by Mr, — I 
should be much obliged if you would answer me 
this question.”’ 


Answer 1.—I think that A.B. has a right to make 
and sell copies as copies, without restriction; that if 
he were to warrant the copies to be originals, or 
even to sell them under a representation that they 
were originals, knowing them to be copies, the pur. 
chaser might maintain an action against him, in 
the former case on the warranty, and in the latter 
for the deceit. See Lomi v. Tucker, 4 Car. & P. 
15; Power v. Barham, 7 Car. & P. 356; Jend. 
wine v. Slade, 2 Esp. 573; and Hill ». Gray, 
1 Stark, 434; that if he were to warrant, or even 
represent the copies to be originals, and sell them 
as such, and such copies were so far inferior to 
the original as to bring the artist into disrepute, 
the arlist might maintain a special action on the 
case. See Archbold v. Sweet, 5 Car. & P. 219; 
1 M. & Rob. 162. S.C.; but if the copies were 
not such as would bring the artist into disrepute, 
he is, I think, without dega/ remedy, unless he 
can show that he has actually sustained some spe- 
cial (i.e. particular) damage by the sale thereof, 
though it is possible a court of equity might be 
induced to interfere in his behalf. But see Blo- 
field v. Payne, 4 B. & Adol. 410; Sykes o. Sykes, 
3 B. & P. 451; and 1 B. & Adol. 425. 


Answer 2.—The books are full of cases where relief 
has been afforded for the invasion of a continuing 
claim to remuneration, for the productions of in- 
dividual skill or ingenuity; but in all these cases 
the ground of compensation has been the past, not 
future creations of genius or ability. The author 
Who has disposed of the copyright of his work, 
stands in precisely the same situation as the 
painter who has sold his picture ; his interest in 
that individual production of his art is entirely 
gone ; he can have no pretension to exercise con- 
trol over it in the hands of the purchaser ; the 
latter is justified in reproducing it in every variety 
of form, whether by engraving or copy; and he 
can never become answerable to ‘the law, so long 
as he shall not deal with the work in which he bas 
acquired an absolute interest, in such manner as 
to depreciate the future productions of the artist 
Two conditions, however, must combine, in order 
to constitute such offence as would entitle the 
latter to compensation, viz. the pictures sold must 
be productions of a character so inferior, that they 
may be reasonably looked upon as calculated to 
injure his professional reputation ; for the = 
forgery of the name to copies in no way, or ; 
little inferior to. the original, though contrary (0 
good faith, would be but a damnum sine oe 
a case ‘in which the damage, if any, would 
remote to be appreciable by a jury. “a 

[It thus appears that the artist has, cae 
speaking, no legal remedy for the infliction a 
very serious injury; and that the rey 
escape scot free, unless the purchaser 18 — “ 
of the fraud, and resolves to punish him. . t 
must, therefore, first, be careful not to — ' 
pictures to parties suspected of so gross 4 ; net 
and, next, endeavour to ascertain to — a 
picture bas been sold—any gentleman of xe 
able feelings would, upon making the eae 
fight the artist's battle for him. Again, orn 
ascertain to a certainty that a copy of his ar “ 
has been made, and has reason to rae 
view to sale, let him inform us of the fact, 

: : ho are likely 
we may communicate it to those W beagtined 
to be buyers. We must, of course, take ca 
avoid the libel law ; but, at the same time, we 
use every efiurt to expose the culprit. ] 
al 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRIZES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
gin,—Never was there a more evident truism than 
that in your last number, which introduces the sub- 
ject of “ the Prizes at the British Institution” as one 
of rery vital importance. — rey : ret 
The professed object and intentions of this body—the 
high character it has attained —tog ther with the great 
names that compose its list of governors and directors— 
clothe all its acts with an importance (to the Arts) which 
belongs not to any other institution jn the kingdom. 
Whatever it does should, therefore, be the result of 
calm consideration, and bear the impress of integrity 
of purpose, strict impartiality, and high feeling; its 
Council Chamber should be as a Hall of Justice for 
British Artists; and it is not too much to say, that all 
its communications with those who are affected by its 
determinations, should be open, clear, and explicit. 
From the number of your dissatisfied correspondents, 
one might infer that the Institution has fallen short of 
what was expected from it; but, confining myself to 
one particular, I would observe, that the announce- 
ment as to “ the prizes’? was not quite what it ought 
to have been; and must confess that “ Tyro, No. 6,” 
has some grounds for his appeal to you. The 
time he has chosen for it is inappropriate, inas- 
much as were he to meet immediate attention, it 
would be too late to be of use forthe present occasion ; 
but it should have been altogether unnecessary, as 
this very subject, you will remember, was brought to 
the notice of the Directors, and commented on in your 
number for August last; yet it does not appear that 
any opportunity was given you of affording the infor- 
mation then sought, whichis much to be regretted. 
A littlecondescension or attention on this point could 
neither have lowered any proper dignity, or imposed 
any great amount of trouble ; as it is, every one has 
been left in the dark, and no one seems to have sup- 
posed that the enlightenment asked for must have af- 
forded great satisfaction. En parenthése—I should 
wish to hint, that were some of your numerous readers 
as prompt in stating what “ they do know,” as youare 
ready to set an inquiry on foot, we should not remain 
80 longin ignorance on many matters connected with 
the Fine Arts generally. 
Although the Directors have not been so explicit as 
| was desirable, it is to be hoped they will now make 
the only reparation that lies in their power to those 
who may have been injured by their remissness, viz., 
by being attentive and just as regards hanging the Pic 
tures~seeing to this important matter themselves— 
taking care that no underlings be intrusted with more 
responsibility than is absolutely necessary—otherwise, 
as has happened before, two pictures of unequal merit 
will hang on the same line for sake of uniformity. 
Some artists may have to complain of their works 
being too well hung ; while others might be unjustly 
mortified by theirs meeting with the reverse. Neither 
will the Directors heighten their reputation by per- 
mitting a repetition of last year’s inconsistency, when, 
in the face of the printed notice in their own catalogues, 
to the effect, “ that a preference would be shown to 
pictures painted expressly for the British Institution,” 


lowing fashion, that is by looking to it for a confirma- 
tion of their own opinions, in the great attention and 
praise bestowed upon any particular picture when ex- 
hibited. The multitude are not often far out in the 
true estimation of the merits or demerits of a picture. 
If then the pictures be unfairly hang, how shall the 
public judge rightly ? 

By the way, one of your correspondents, it a rs 
offers to. furnish you withthe names.of the artiste whe 
will receive the four prizes. By all means let him do 
80, leaving it to your discretion to publish them or not, 
as the future might render it necessary—he may safely 
trust his secret with you, seeing that you have but one 
interest, the advancement and prosperity of British 
Art. His assertion, apparently so scandalous, should 
hot pass unnoticed—either let it be openly attacked, and 
proved to be without foundation in truth, or boldly 
maintained by bringing to light and exposing all the 
parties in any way connected with the disgraceful 
transaction. For myself, I cannot believe that any of 
the Directors, or the true sons of genius, would lend 
thernselves to the work implied by the above offer. 

Tyro, No. 6 (evidently fearing it may be so), asks 
whether the academicians and associates are entitled or 
likely to contend for the prizes. Yes; will be the an- 
swer to both questions, at least with reference to such 
of them as have not gained any in the good old times. 
He forgets, perhaps, that many of the dreaded magi- 
cians were reared in, and are for life students of, the 
British Institution; further, I would tell him not to 
believe that a man’s thirst for fame, or desire to be re- 
warded for his labours, is easily satisfied. But, it 
is no part of genius, however young, to fear a contest 
with any one ; may the victory be to the strong—better 
be beaten by a giant, than overcome apigmy. 

In conclusion, I hope to stand excused by the Di- 
rectors for expressing my conviction, that their laud- 
able intentions in offering the prizes would have been 
more surely fulfilled had they, instead of adopting their 
present silent system, made regulations somewhat simi- 
to the following : 

One prize to be given to the best painting in each of 
these four different styles :—Historical—Fancy or 
Picturesque—Landscape and Cattle—Still Life.— 
The name of each competitor to be given in by a 
certain day.—The pictures to be hung side by side 
on the line. 

The contest would then, in my humble opinion, have 
been on more equal terms; each picture would thus 
have been judged by one of its kind—perfection in each 
style would have had its reward, The artist, who was 
very successful in depicting a piece of still life, would 
not then have borne the palm from him who was but 
moderately so when contending with the difficulties of 
high art in the fields of imagination.—I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 


Jan, 4, 1841. VIGILANS, 





Sir,—In the ‘Art-Union’ of last month, in the 
matter of the “ British Institution Prizes,’’ you lean to 
the opinion that R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s are, or should be, 
considered admissible candidates. 1 apologize for 
troubling you; especially as, for once, 1 differ from 
you upon the matter. I would first ask you to call 
to mind, that the members of the academy have the 


it is a notorious fact, that many of the best places | privilege of exhibiting eight pictures upon their own 


Were monopolized by works which had been previously 
exhibited elsewhere. Anything of the nature of fa- 
Youritism is impolitic, if not worse. There can be no 
excuse for an old painting having the place it is not 
mg Aen Particularly if to the detriment of a new 
tate, , ane te no lack of Directors, either in number, 

Mt, Or experience, to judge, xy, and I may say, to 
ieige rightly, if they attend to their auty: there need 
jauaeee judgment, or injustice, either. There 
cieteasien (and why not again ?) when these were 
on es in the Gallery. The period I allnde to, was 
(now no more), 


set the uncom i 
man faith ommon example of a public 


ully performing, personally, to the utmost of 


walls, with the assurance before hand that they will be 
well placed. They are not content with this rast ad- 
vantage, but continue to send their pictures (which 
have not been sold at their own establishment) to the 
British Institution, to be there re-exhibited, although 
many good new pictures from young and needy 
painters are rejected to make room for them. Is not 
even this fair ground for complaint? If I felt inclined, 
nothing would be easier than to point out cases, which 
would at once convert the most strenuous advocate for 
R.A.-ism—but I must not be invidious. I believe, 


«high-minded, accomplished, and active Director | too, that the title of R.A. is not “merely honorary.” 


Are you sure there is not at present a superannuated 
engraver connected with the establishment who receives 


his abilities, all the duties of the great trust which be | a yearly stipend? Are there not several? Do not 


ad accepted, and i 
’ never delegating any of his im- 
portant powers to others. ee, 
If the im 
neglected, th 


Will prove 
ul prove a nullity; an ill-feeling also will be ‘engen- 


red = 
eugeiea the defeated, from their having been 
ward to contend, blindfolded, for honour and re- 
the ne tren igs score, too, it is imperative that | good place left 
intend to vn” particular, taking for granted they | given? 


t . 
might ® award their prizes in accordance with what 





portant duty remaining to be performed be | complain of is, 
1e good which it is presumed was intended | hitherto experience¢ 


widows of R.A.’s receive pensions? That, at all 


events, is not “ honorary.’’ The cruelty we “ Tyros” 


the very unjust treatment we have 
i at the British Institution in the 
hanging of our pictures. Thus, if Mr. Howard, R.A., 
pleases to send one of his classical pictures, and Mr. 
Unknown one of his; we'll suppose there is but one 
—to which artist would that place be 
Why, of course, to the R.A., although Mr. 


Unknown’s picture be as gold to the other's tissue. 


almost be called their former custom, allowing | The best places will be taken up by the works of 


th : . 
© public to have a voice in the matter after the fol- | Landseer, ‘Turner, Lee, C. Landseer, tty, Howard, 


eee 
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Stanfield, Maclise. Then, where will our pictures be 
placed? On the ground, where Herbert's four 
beautiful pictures were two years ago; or near 
the ceiling, where Douglas Cowper's beautiful pictures 
were for years. We have not even the chance 
enjoyed by rich amateurs ; especially if they happen 
to be directors. 

Was not the “British Institution” founded for 
“rising artists?” We, certainly, have always under- 
stood it was to be the cradle of art, not its grave. 
If the conduct of the committce is to be of the same 
nature as formerly, it requires no conjurer to tell who 
will win the prizes. Number of works there exhibited 
are known to have been painted at the houses of the 
directors, and for them; thus violating their own 
express declaration, viz., “That the pictures must be 
the bon4-fide property of the artist ;” and, of course, 
those directors have sufficient influence to get the 
works of their pet painters placed where they please— 
even though a picture of a high class be rejected to 
make room for it. Many a splendid work of art has 
thus been ruined—the young artist's heart broken, at 
seeing his laborious task, of, probably, months 
duration, turned out to make room for ‘ Dead Fish,’ 
or ‘ Rabbits and Cabbages,’ because they are the choice 
subjects of the directors, and painted by the aristocracy 
of art. Rether than thus tantalize us, why not give 
the two hundred pounds towards purchasing a picture 
by some one of the academicans, and then present it to 
the National Gallery ? Ag 


rr 


EXHIBITION. 


Burrorn’s Panorama or Damascus.—The 
appearance of this subject at this particular mo- 
ment is extremely well-timed, since everlasting 
Damascus has again stirred up an interest in the 
world, not only by its position in the modern de- 
bateable land of the ast, but by recent events 
within its own walls; however, from the Damas. 
cus of the political broad sheet, we turn to the Da- 
mascus of the canvas. The materials the painter 
has had to deal with, afford much of what is com- 
monly understood by the term picturesque; for 
although we look down upon a mass of square 
cube-like habitations, there is yet a desolation in 
their very roofless compactness,—and being more- 
over, as it were, ‘* bearded in hoary age,"’ much of 
the rectangular drawing, here and there so neces- 
sarily prevalent, is admirably foiled. ‘The houses 
of this city, like those of the East, generally are, 
excepting those of the rich, low and flat roofed ; it 
may, therefore, with its population of 200,000 souls, 
be supposed to occupy a very extended site. The 
view, orratherviews, have beentaken from, perbaps, 
as favourable a point as could have been selected, 
considering that within the city there are domes 
and minarets to which it is necessary to give ele- 
vation; and the horizon is bounded by mountains, 
which must have the effect of height and magni- 
tude. All this is done—we look up to the moun- 
tains of Haouran, up to the vast and distant chain 
of the Anti-Libanus ; we raise our eyes to the mi- 





narets that tower above us, and yet we have the , 


city at our feet. The general colour of the build- 
ings is of a bright ochrytone, and the artist has 
chosen a happy hour for making the most of it. 
The time is evening, and the sun, yet some de- 
grees from the mountain-bound horizon, poure & 
tlood of light upon the city. which enhances into 
olden value the yellow hues it bas already derived 
— the sun-baked bricks, of which it is built. 
The effect of sun-beam is well managed as coming 
well forward, and being highly transparent, inso- 
much that distant objects are easily discernible 
through it; but the finish would have been im- 
proved, and more truth imparted by a subdued tone 
in other parts of the sky, of that azure, which et 
all hours of the day marks a southern or an eastern 
sky. These climes have their own sky; and this 
alone, had he not known it, would have told the 
spectator before he saw the rest of the picture, 
that he was about to look upon one of the 
oldest places of the old world. The palm-trees, 
too, which stud the place here and there, rear- 
ing their heads against the sky, hold the same 
language, and lower down the complexions, like 
that of the nut-brown maid associated with 
Arab mantel and the Turkish costume, bespeak 
at once a locality, though not perhaps a name. 
Upon the whole, we consider it one of Mr. Bur- 
ford’s happiest efforts—the most interesting pic- 
ture he has ever exhibited. 







































































































VARIETIES. 

Tue Baitisn Institution.—The works in- 
tended for the approaching exhibition, which will 
probably be openetl the first mens in February, 
were received on the 11th and 12th of January. 
Contributions have been, as we anticipated, nu- 
merous beyond precedent: we understand the 
directors will be compelled to reject full as many 
as they can hang. We may be certain, therefore, 
that the collection will be excellent: indeed, we 
have a right to assume, that the gallery will not 
contain a single bad picture. The pubtic and the 
artists, generally, will look forward to the exhibi- 
tion with much anxiety—some with entire con- 
fidence, some with great suspicion. We trust 
there will be little or no reason for dissatisfaction. 
The directors will no doubt bear in mind that they 
have a most difficult duty to discharge ; they wil 
of course admit few pictures of very large size, 
and none that have already obtained elsewhere the 
advantage to be derived from inspection and exa- 
mination : they will, we make no question, give as 
far as they can, every artist of merit his fair 
chance, and not accept three or four, or even 
two works, from one painter, if by so doing they 
will be obliged to reject those of another altogether. 
In short, the directors will remember they are the 
guardians of British Art—of all British artists, 
but of the younger British artists more especially. 
On the subject of the ‘* Prizes,’’ we refer our 
readers to two letters printed in another part of 
our journal: we have selected them fron: a mass 
of correspondence commenting on the matter. 

Batvey’s Statue oF Sir Ricnarp Bourke. 
— The bronze statue of General Sir Richard 
Bourke, cast from a model by Mr. Bailey, has 
been exhibited in the studio of that gentlemen 

reviously to its shipment for Sidney ;. the in- 
Pabitants of which place having subscribed for the 
execution and erection of this testimonial of 
respect to their late governor, the above-named 
officer. The statue is of coure pedestrian, and 
will stand upon a pedestal, &c., fourteen feet in 
height, formed of Aberdeen granite, highly po- 
lished, and bearing a suitable inscription. The 
work has been represented as colossal ; but it did 
not appear to us so much to exceed the heroic 
standard. The likeness is said to be perfect; 
certainly the features in grande are a faithful 
transcription from the original bust, for which 
the veteran sat, even to the scar on the right side 
of the mouth, the cicatrice of a wound received 
during the late French war. The figure is erect, 
and stands in an easy position, the left-hand rest- 
ing on the hilt of a sheathed sword, and the right 
planted on the right side. The statue is neces- 
sarily supported by a mass of metal behind, 
which is brought forward as drapery falling from 
the shoulders, as the effective and well-arranged 
folds of a military cloak. A work like this, not 
intended for a proximate and confined view, such 
as can be obtained in a studio, however extensive 
will, if judiciously placed, do ample honour to the 
accomplished sculptor, when, by a fitting eleva- 
tion, the lines are subdued and harmonized. 

Ma. PartaipGce has completed two portraits 
of her most gracious Majesty and her royal Con- 
sort, which report states to be the most success- 
ful, both as likenesses and as works of art, that 
have been hitherto produced, notwithstanding 
there have been so many able and eminent com- 
petitors for the fame and fortune incident to hav- 
ing such august sitters. We hear, indeed, that 
the Prince expressed his approbation of the works 
of Mr. Partridge in the most unqualified terms. 
The artist has already attained to a high rank in 
his profession; his reputation is already esta- 
blished ; and if these productions are what we 
have reason to believe they are, his promotion 
may be considered as certain. The portraits are 
to be engraved of course: it will be sufficient to 
say, that one is placed in the hands of Mr. Doo, 
the other in those of Mr. Robinson. 

Ma. Beckrorp’s Lanspown Tower.— The 
announcement, that Mr. Beckford was about to 
dispose of the collection he had formed, at his ecle- 


brated tower on Lansdown-hill, Bath, created no | 


little sensation in the artistic and * collecting’”’ 
world. The reason, it appears, for Mr. Beckford’s 
determination was, the frequent attempts made by 
burglars to plunder it. It would appear by the 
result of the sale, that the collection kept there 
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was much smaller than is generally supposed. 
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The well-known taste of Mr. Beckford renders 
all that has been in his possession interesting; we, 
therefore, as the pictures sold are but twenty in 
number, give a copy of the catalogue :— 
Dietricy: ‘ A Landscape, with Figures and 
Cattle — imitating Elsheimer,’ £33. — Wynants 
and A. Vander Velde: ‘ Landscape, with a distant 
View of the Rhine,’ £62. — Van Kessell: * Land- 
seape, with Birds, &c.’—a superior specimen of 
the master, t 16 16s. — Van Kessell: its Com- 
panion, £19 19s.— Canaletti: * View in Venice’ 
— exquisitely finished, £58 16s. — Canaletti: 
its Companion — of equal excellence, £92 8s.— 
Old Frank: * The Temptation of St. Anthony’— 
a highly curious and amusing Picture, elaborately 
finished, and heightened with gold, £28 7s.— 
Breughel and Rotenhamer: ‘ A Reposo,’ in a 
beautiful Landscape, £48 6s. — Patel and Le 
Sueur: ‘ Splendid Landscape, with Ruins of a 
Temple, surrounded with foliage and pastoral 
figures; in the foreground the Saviour with the 
Two Disciples, proceeding to Emmaus,’ £67 4s.— 
Martin de Vos: ‘ Portrait of the Burgomaster 
Toucher,’ £69 6. — Martin de Vos: the Com- 
panion Picture — ‘ His Lady seated in a Chair, 
and gorgeously attired in the fashion of the day’— 
both these Portraits are of a very distinguished 
excellence, £92 8s. — Henry di Blis — called 
Civetta: ‘ Rock Landscape, with St. Jerome 
kneeling before a Crucifix,” £61 19s.— Cima di 
Conegliano: ‘ The Virgin,’ in a richly-coloured 
drapery, seated, with the Infant in her lap; in 
the distance is a View ot the Castle of Coneg- 
liano, £147. — Vander Ulft: ‘ The Building of 
Carthage’—an exquisite and highly-finished pro- 
duction of this scarce master, £65 2s. — Cana- 
letti: ‘ View at Venice.’ This scene represents 
a Court within the precincts of the Doge’s palace, 
exhibiting a variety of useful and ornamental 
articles of furniture exposed for sale-—The mas- 
terly grouping of the figures in this picture cannot 
be sufficiently admired, £ 256 4s. — Breughel and 
Rotenhamer: ‘ The Elements, allegorically de- 
scribed in a rich Landscape, full of Flowers, 
Fruits, Foliage, and all the productions of the 
four Elements —in Fowls, Fishes, Insects, and 
Animals, with several classic figures of Nymphs 
and Cupids.’—There is an inexhaustible variety of 
subject in this magnificent Picture, £147. — Mel- 
chior Hondekoeter: * Poultry,’ in a magnificent 
Landscape—evidently by Both, £111 6s.—Boni- 
facio Bembi: ‘ The Adoration of the Magi,’ in a 
Venetian Landscape — a most pleasing and finely- 
coloured specimen of the master, £25 4s. — 
Canaletti: * View in Venice—St. Mark’s Place’— 
remarkable for firmness of execution, £32 19s.— 
Old Pranks: ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ £13 13s. 


Tue Late GeorGe CuambBers.— Arrange- 
ments are in progress to raise, by subscription, a 
sum of money to make some provision for the widow 
and children of this amiable gentleman and excel- 
lent artist. We sincerely hope the project may 
be successful; and will contribute to render it 
so to the best of our ability. As with many pro- 
fessors of art and literature, the sunshine of life 
was either too brief, or came too late, to enable 
Mr. Chambers to make provision against the day 
of rain. Death overtook him when the most 
wearisome part of a toilsome journey was passed ; 
but too soon to have permitted him to taste the 
luxury of repose after labour—still less to enjoy 
the happy conciousness that thove who depended 
upon his exertions for ease and comfort were 
secured them after he was gone. His early exist- 
ence was a continued strugyle with adversity; and 
he lived but a short time after he had achieved 
fame and attained to comparative prosperity. We 
shall reeur to this subject when the plan in con- 
templation is so far matured as to be effective. 

Mr. CockeRELL commenced his series of lec- 
tures on Architecture at the Royal Academy on 
the 7th inst. ; they will extend to six in number. 
He commenced with an eulogium on the late pro- 


fessors, Sir John Soane and Mr. Wilkins, and ex- 


pressed the diilidence he felt in occupying the 
place that had been filled by men of such ability ; 
in continuation, he stated the anxiety he felt that 
the students in architecture should have every 
advantage in the pursuit of their studies, and his 
determination to do his utmost in furnishing them 
with all the information in his power, while ex- 
plaining the system of his present lectures. He 
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then proceeded to show how u 
architecture was to the edinen nae be an ot 
of the study of the human figure to the archi “4 
citing the ancient Greeks, and the Italians of th 
16th century, in support of his argument, H 

applauded the system of the French Academy, 
which instituted six professors to teach the diff “ 
ent branches of architecture to the students: in 
his concluding remarks he seemed to fear that the 
number of different inventions which had late! 

come before the public, might be prejudicial nd 
the attention which this important branch of th 

Fine Arts merited. On the whole, the lecture, 
though merely introductory, was highly interest. 
ing as coming from a professor of very high talent 
who has proved by his original works how capable 
he is of treating his subject ; and we look forward 
with pleasure to his future lectures, for which we 
understand he has provided at considerable ex. 
a very valuable models and drawings for illus. 
ration. 


Epwin Lanpseer has returned to England 
from his tour in Germany; and although his 
health is much improved, we lament to learn that 
it is by no means restored. His stay during his 
residence on the Continent was principally at 
Vienna. 

Tue Purcuase or Hixron’s Picrurs.— 
We may state, on good authority, in reference to 
the Hilton Picture intended to be purchased for 
the National Gallery, that the subscriptions have 
already nearly completed the sum required, and | 
that a final arrangement of the matter will shortly 
be accomplished. We are anxious to see this ad- 
mirable work of one of our best painters placed 
among those few specimens of British Art at pre- 
sent adorning the walls of the Gallery; and we | 
take this opportunity of suggesting, that all those | 
who intend to join the ranks of the subscribers, 
should forward their subscriptions without delay. 


Scuoou or DesiGn.—A meeting was lately 
held in Spitalfields, for the purpose of promoting 
the establishment of a School of Design in that 
district, as a branch from the Government Insti- 
tution at Somerset House. 


Pictures ror Cuurcnes.—Our report from 
Liverpool contains one piece of intelligence ex- 
ceedingly gratifying: we refer to the purchase of 
Mr. H. T. Townsend’s large picture of * Mary | 
Magdalen at the Sepulchre,’ by a clergyman of | 
the established church (the Rev. H. Holmes), 
with a view to its adoption as an altarpiece for 
the church of St. Catherine, Upper Tranmere, 
Liverpool. We rejoice; at this circumstance, for 
two or three reasons ; first, as evidencing achange 
of feeling, as regards the question whether our 
sacred edifices should be left with bleak and bar- 
ren walls, or be fraught with forcible lessons in 
religion and morality ; next, as an encouragement 
to our artists generally to persevere in attempting — 
the highest efforts of art, and an assurance = 
there are some, at all events, by whom they wil 
be appreciated; and next, asa worthy and fitting 
reward to an able and excellent artist, who, though 
young in the profession, has not been satisfied 
with that ‘* superiority in mediocrity” whic 
can only content meaner minds. Of Mr. 
Townsend’s picture we have slveady expressed 8 
very high opinion ; it was a lofty and a successi! 
attempt to attain the noblest object of the artist: 
it would have gained him a reputation anyuhers 
We are glad to find it will be placed where it 
gratify thousands—and instruct thousands. : 

Tae City Exursition.—The exhibition ™ 
the Commercial-road has been closed above * 
month ; we apprehend it has not been very saccem 
ful, and that in the **East’’ they are not yet = 
enough to estimate art. We have heard, how- 
ever, of the sales of a few pictures; and among 
them two or three of some note, the piace 
being the excellent and accurate portrsines? ‘ ; 
‘Irish Hedge School,’ by H. M*Manus, A.R.3.4- 

THORWALDSEN.—In pursuance of en 
of the inhabitants of Frankfort to erect a* 
in honour of Goethe, Thorwaldsen was eo “1 
to send in a design. In compliance wit ss 
quisition he sent in two, both of which pn 
rejected, and it is now supposed that t sesoitt, 
tion of the work will be entrusted ef ied. 
whose statue of Guttenberg 1s 80 much adm 
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THE GLASGOW STATUE. 


[The discussion of this subject, still in progress, 
cannot fail to interest our readers. We there- 
fore gladly insert, from the pen of a corre- 
spondent, “* some observations on the recent 
proceedings at Glasgow, in connexion with the 
proposed employment of a foreign artist,te- 
execute the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in that city.’’ If the sub-committee suc- 
ceed in achieving their purpose—and such a 
result is still greatly to be feared—there is no 
knowing where the evil may terminate; for it 
may have the effect of inducing a belief that 
Great Britain is really without competent sculp- 
tors; and that if a statue is to be erected any- 
where, we must import a foreigner to make 
it worthy of our country : a gross error, and one 
that proceeds either from the most shamefal 
ignorance, or a wilful and wicked design to 
prejudice the arts in the estimation of the king- 
dom. We are bound to keep this matter con- 
tiaually before the public; and shall offer no 
apology for the length at which we now treat it.) 





| Itis well known that, at former periods, foreign 
sculptors and painters have visited Britain, in 
the prosecution of their profession; where they 
have met with both protection and encouragement. 
| So early as the year 1500, Henry VII. employed 
' the Italian sculptor Torregiano to decorate his 
tomb in the Lady Chapel of Westminster Abbey. 

In speaking of the figures of this tomb, the late 

John Flaxman observes in his first lecture, that 
| “they have a better proportion, and drawing 

of the naked (figure) than those of the chapel 
(which were by British artists) ; but the figures of 
the chapel are very superiorin natural simplicity 
and grandeur of character.’’ Here there seems to 
have been some shadow of reason for the employ- 
ment of the Italian; although the British sculp- 
ture of this, and even of an earlier date, was pos- 
sessed of very decided merit. 

From the time of Henry VIII. to the close 
| of the civil wars, the arts of Painting and Sculp- 
ture in Britain, may be said to have been not only 
checked, but annihilated. The ruling faction in 
the state, from a detestation of the objects to 
which these arts had chiefly been applied—namely, 
the decoration of the sanctuaries of the Catholic 
faith—proseribed their practice, and persecuted 
their professors; and the conflicts of contending 
zealots spread devastation over the face of the 
land. Thus, when it was desired to commemorate 
Warriors, or statesmen, or sovereigns, artists were 
sought for from abroad ; to whom we are indebted 
for specimens of sculpture remaining at the pre- 
sent day, of different degrees of merit. Amonzst 
these may be mentioned the very tolerable statues 
of Charles I. at Charing-cross, and of William III. 
in Glasgow, and the inferior one of Charles II. in 
the Parliament-close in Edinburgh. In relation 
to the art of painting, a nearly similar tale may be 
told. From 1526 till 1564, Hans Holbein was the 
ouly painter, who deserved the name of an artist, 
— He died of the plague, in London, in 

dot. 

Rubens came to England as the envoy of Philip 
IV. of Spain, and not as a painter ; and was only 
incidentally employed by Charles I., to paint the 
ceiling of the Banquetting House in Whitehall. 
Je died Secretary of State in Flanders, in 1640. 
berintyte Was naturalized as an Englishman, 
¥ married the daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, 
and died in London, in 1640. 

‘ — . ye Faes, of Westphalia, who took 
pd ¥ of 1 ely, was knighted by Charles II. ; 
arried an Englishwoman, was naturalized, and 
_ in London, in 1680, 

Wilken Th paior, of Lubec, was knighted by 
Raturalized. 2 made a_ baronet by George I., was 

obn + + died in London, in 1723. ; 

nabraliond. ae Brussels, was also knighted, 

ene and " ied in Edinburgh, in 1711. . 

ritain ee at Soncign artists also settled in 

ning co the same time; but our object in 

t, fro ‘80 minute on this point, is to show 

» Hom the dates and circumstances stated, 
ee ee 








there is no parallel whatever between the state of 
art in Britain at the time alluded to, or anything 
in the employment of these artists which can be 
urged as a er me for the employment of forei 
artists in Britain at the present day.* On the 
contrary, no sooner was Britain restored to some 
degree of domestic tranquillity, than the English 
school sprung to life, numbering amongst its 
pupils the names of Hudson, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Ramsay, Wilson, Allan, Mortimer 
Wright, Hamilton, Morland, Hopner, Opie, Barry, 
Harlow, Riley, Romney, Northcote, Beechy, West, 
Stothard, Raeburn, Naysmith (father and son), 
Williams, and Lawrence.t To particularize living 
artists might seem invidious; but a host continue 
at the present day, the worthy compeers of their 
illustrious predecessors. We should not pardon 
ourselves, were we to omit, at this place, marked 
allusion to the high character for worth and re- 
spectability, for which, almost without exception, 
the members of the British School of Art have 
been distinguished. The names of such rien as 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Northcote, 
West, Lawrence, Shee, and Chantry, would shed 
lustre on any rank or profession;—and even 
amongst those obnoxious to some of the foibles 
of humanity, there are none who have conde- 
scended to ‘* manufacture furniture for the bro- 
thel.’’? Can the same be said for the artists of the 
Continent? Alas, no! From the time of the 
wretched Terrentius of Amsterdam, whom his 
fellow-citizens consigned to a death of torture in 
1610, down to his imitators of the present day, no 
inconsiderable portion of the avocation of the 
artists of the Continent, has been the manufacture 
of works degrading to the art and disgraceful to 
the artists. 

Ilaving thus far cleared our way, we proceed to 
the details of the subject more immediately under 
consideration. 

It appears that the sub-committee of the sub- 
scribers to the Glasgow Wellington Statue, named 
to make inquiries relative to the most proper 
artist to execute the work, accompanied their report 
on this subject, with a recommendation to the 
general cominittee, to employ as the sculptor the 
Baron Marochetti, of Paris! The member of com- 
mittee said to have been most instrumental in 
inducing such a decision, having been Mr. Sheriff 
Alison, the celebrated and accomplished author of 
the history of the French Revolution—the cha- 
racter which Mr. Alison most deservedly bears, 
for private worth and amiability of disposition, 
for agreeable manners and extensive and varied 
acquirements, naturally causing great deference to 
be paid to his opinion. The recommendation of 
the sub-committee called forth, however, from 
Mr. Archibald M‘Lellan, one of its members, 
and the sub-convenor of the general committee, 
a letter addressed to the Sheriff, stating his reasons 
for deprecating the employment of a foreign artist, 
and containing an able and elaborate view of the 
art of sculpture in ancient and modern times ; and 
in all respects remarkable for force and pers- 
yicuity of reasoning, and intimate and accurate 

nowledge of the subject. That this letter must 
have proved conclusivein deciding thedetermination 
of the people of Glasgow, seems quite reasonable 
to be supposed ; but in opposition to the arguments 
of Mr. M‘Lellan, Mr. Alison forthwith published 
a lengthy and eloquently written letter, addressed 
to “‘ the Duke of Hamilton, and the other noble- 
men and gentlemen composing the sub-com- 
mittee ;"’ which letter was published in a Glasgow 
newspaper, prefaced by a most injudicious editorial 
article, calling upon the citizens of Glasgow im- 
plicitly to defer in the affair, of the statue, to the 
members of the sub-committee (whose names it 
at the same time published), on the ground of 
supposed privilege! Mr. M‘Lellan was not, 
however, thus to be put down; and he replied 





* The works of Charles de La Fosse and other foreign 
artists, who visited Britain about 1640, are many of 
them possessed of merit. De la Fosse painted the 
ceilings in Montague House, now the British Museum, 
and it might be no bad lesson for a young artist to 
copy some of them before they be finally demolished. 

Henry Fuseli, who became Professor of Painting in 
the Roval Academy, wasa Swiss. His genius was of the 
first class; but the peculiarities of his powerful and 
imaginative style, deprived him of that general estima- 
tion which his works in many respects deserved. 
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at considerable length to the arguments of the 
learned Sheriff in favour of foreign, and in depre- 
ciation of British art and artists; as did also 
several other correspondents of the Glasgow 
newspapers, in particular the eminent ‘artist, Mr. 
Graham Gilbert, the well known painter of ‘ The 
Love Letter,’ who all Serene, in forcible terms, 
the conclusion at which the sub-committee had 
arrived in the selection of Marochetti. 

_As Mr. Alison's letter can only be viewed as a 
direct, deliberate, and rather formidable attack 
upon the artists of Britain, we must be excused if 
we go somewhat more at length into the consi- 
deration of its contents, than either the force or 
accuracy of his reasonings and statements, may, 
to many of our readers, seem to demand. In his 
hostility to British art, the learned Sheriff is, 
we have no doubt, impelled by perfectly consei- 
entious, although, as we hope to be able to show, 
most mistaken zeal; and his arguments, from their 
theoretical and hypothetical character and ten- 
dencies, are in the nature of things, when applied 
to matters of practical art, both fallacious and 
paradoxical; and indeed, if fairly and legitimately 
applied, are in themselves antagonistic to the con- 
clusions to which he desires to lead his readers. 

Although there is sometimes a difficulty in dis- 
entangling ourselves from much of what seems 
paradoxical in Mr. Alison's reasoning, his object 
would, upon the whole, appear to be, to demonstrate 
that we are in error in conceding that preference 
to Greek sculpture which has induced the most 
enlightened artists and connoisseurs to assign to 
it, the highest rank in the world of art ; and indeed, 
to adopt it as the standard of unquestionable ex- 
cellence. Greek sculpture, we have always con- 
sidered as being admitted to possess that display 
of sedate tranquillity indispensable in the really 
beautiful, in which the exhibition of all violent 
passion and exertion was prohibited, and in which 
those admirable and graceful proportions are de- 
veloped, without which the beautiful cannot exist, 
—qualities the existence of which in the sculpture 
of Greece, have led Winkelman and others to de- 
clare, that modern artists have been more or less 
eminent, as they have attentively studied Grecian 
models; which species of study Winkelman in 
particular maintains to be of superior utility to 
sculptors to that of nature itself. In contra- 
distinction to Greek sculptures, what does Flax- 
man say in regard to that of the Romans? ‘ The 
Roman compositions owe no inspiration to the 
Muses, urge no claim to the epic or dramatic. 
They are the mere paragraphs of military gazettes; 
vulgar in conception, ferocious in sentiment. On 
the columns and arches the principal objects are 
mobs of Romans, cased in armour, bearing 
down unarmed, scattered Germans, Dacians, or 
Sarmatians ; soldiers felling timber, driving piles, 
building walls, or bridges, carrying rubbish, 
shouldering battering-rains, killing without mercy, 
or dragging and binding captives. The forms 
of their bodies and limbs are interrupted by mail 
or plate armour, and most of the heads so brutal 
and savage, as to excite compassion for the bar- 
barians who have fallen into their hands.’’ 

Of the Gothic taste in which Mr. Alison's 
favourite statue by Marochetti is conceived and 
executed, what is Mr Flaxman’s opinion? In 
Lecture 8th, we find the following observations :— 
“ The first deluge of various fashions came into 
Europe with the Crusiders: the princes of the 
West seem to have vied with each other in motly 
importations from Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Damascus.” The length at which Mr. Flaxman 
enters into this part of the subject exceeds our 
limits, but we may sum up with the following :— 

“* Shall we not be induced to inquire to what 
causes can be attributed such an accumulation of 
absurdities? We may, perhaps, account for them 
in the spirit of the times—the wars, and their 
military distinctions, and ee | masque- 


rades ; and above all those milita per eal 
sensions, those extensive and violent t 
and political contests, which ferment the general 
mass of society beyond the control of reason and 
common sense."’ E 

On such principles is Gothic sculpture based ; 
and the same has been carried out in the modern 
German school, which, as Mr. M‘Lellan tells us, 
** originated some five-and-twenty years ago, 
which in its school of portraiture exhibits the most 
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finical attention to costume and individuality.”’ 
Something is said in one of “ the Subscriber's’ 
letters in the Glasgow Courier, of a German idea 
that this modern school owes its inspiration to 
the lavs of the Edda and the Niebelungenlied ; but 
it appears to us that there is not much in this 
theory, and that the German school at the present 
day is rather asort of carving of costume, usually 
grotesque, and always unsculptural : the portraits 
are generally those of hideous whiskered and mous- 
tochoed figures, bearing a resemblance to the jaws 
of those wooden nuterackers, which, at one time, 
used to find tlieir way into this country from 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. It is quite possible 
that the artists of Germany may be capable of 
much better things ; but such, in the mean time, is 


the style of sculpture into which the taste of their | 


country has forced them. A really fine statue 


must either be in a state of nudity or draped, | 
otherwise the form of the body and limbs become | 


interrupted; as is the case with the Roman or 
Gothic plate-mail, or the scarcely less embarrass- 
ling details of modern costume. Flaxman’s * Sir 


John Moore,’ at Glasgow, is a draped figure; the | 
modern uniform, where visible, being softened | 


down to the figure; and the military character 
being indicated by a massive sword, sufficiently 


removed from the statue by the position of the | 


left hand and arm, as not to interfere either with 
‘ the graceful lines, developed by the position of the 
limbs, or the gravitating flow of the drapery. The 


defects of the Roman aud earlier Gothic sculpture | 
are carried out, or rather greatly exaggerated, in | 


the French school of Louis XIV. Bernini was the 


rincipal disciple of this school; and Marochetti | 


olds fast at the present day by all its worst 
defects. After all, his statue of Philibert Ema- 
nuel, which has so tickled the fancy of the good 


people of the West, is a poor and imperfect thing in | 


its own class of costume carvings. Where, we ask, 
is the knight's lance? Where is his shield and em- 


blazonings ? Where is his horse’s armour ?—Not a 


vestige of any of these indispensable knightly 
accoutrements is to be found in this statue! 
The vizor too is raised, and the point 
hero’s nose projects, it is true; but a mounted 
knight did not thus in the olden time encounter 
his opponents ! Even in the hall, we are told, that 
the doughty champions of those days— 
* Carved at the meal 

In gauntiets of stvel, 

And drank the red wine 

Through the helmet barred.” 

Another error into which Mr. Alison falls, 
seems to have arisen from his confounding the two 
separate styles in sculpture—the Natural and the 
Ideal. Flaxman defines the Natural style to be 
** peculiar to humanity,’’ and ‘* the Ideal to spiri- 
tuality and divinity ;"’ otherwise, it seems difficult 
to guess at what may be Mr. Alison’s meaning in 
the following passage: ‘ The great desideratum,”’ 
says the Sheriff, ‘‘ is to procure a statue which 


shall combine a faithful likeness of the Duke, ashe | 


rode on horseback, with all the details of dress, 


with such ideal excellence of design, as may ren- | 


der it an object of interest to future ages, and 
calculated to elevate the character of British 


art; many consider these objects as incompatible | 
(amongst others no less an authority than Flax. | 


man, as we shall show); and that the former, as 


the more important object, requires the selection | 


of a British artist. There never was a more mis- 
bined with historical and individual fidelity of 
likeness.”’ 
trations deduced from painting, and recur to them 
where more in place, and proceed to what follows: 
** Marochetti's statue of ‘ Philibert Emanuel’ is 
admitted by Mr. Mi‘ Lellan to exhibit the most ac- 
curate and punctilious accuracy in the dress of the 
knight and war-horse of the olden time” (as 
already appears; we, however, do not admit that 
this is the case ;) ‘‘ yet is it a noble piece of heroic 
sculpture, which will be admired as long as it 
exists, as the embodying of an ideal conception,” 
&e., &c. Mr. Alison then avers that, * the Eng- 
lish artists give us reality ; but it is the reality of 
still life frozen into marile!’ 1v answer to all 
this, we again refer to Flaxman (vide Lecture 7th, 
page 232): ** Busts and statues, portraits of indi. 
vidual persons, were not generally permitte! until 
near the time of the death of Socrates; and as this 


of the | 


We shall here omit Mr. Alisoa’s illus. | 
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practice, once introduced, became popular and ex- 
tensive under the successors of Alexander the 
Great, it was an additional stimulus to the study 
of the human figure in detail, and thus, as the art 
departed from ideal sublimity, it partook in the 
peculiarities of nature. It descented to the intel- 
ligible, and became a stronger resemblance of the 
humana race.’ It ef course follows, that the far- 
ther the departure from the intelligible into the 
walks of the ideal, the less chance is there of 
obtaining an accurate portrait—which is precisely 
what the Sherid’s opponents contend for. How far 
the adoption of the first resolution, at the meeting 
of the 20th of November at Glasgow,—viz. “* that an 
absolute identification of the person, features, and 
expression of the Duke of Wellington, in the 
prime of his life, in the statue to be erected of his 
Grace in this city, is expected by the subscribers ; 
and will form its chief value in the eyes of poste- 


rity,”’—may stand in the way of the employment of | 


a foreign artist, it is now the duty of the sub-com- 
mittee to determine. Reverting to the cruel asser- 


tion of the Sheriff, that the English sculptors give | 


us in their works the reality of still life frozen 
into marble, we must again be permitted to quote 
Mr. Flaxman in reply. In Lecture 6th, page 178, 
is the following: ‘* An attention to the materials 


of sculpture will naturaily lead to the description | 
| of its legitimate subjects. ‘The grey solemn tints 


of stone, the beautiful semi-transparent purity of 
marble, the golden splendour or corroding green 
of bronze, reject as incongruous all subjects and 
characters which have not some dignity and eleva- 
tion. The awful simplicity of those forms. 


whose eyes have neither colour nor brilliancy, and | 


whose limbs have not the glow of circulation, 


| strikes the first view of the beholders as beings 


of a different order from himself. Angels, 
spiritual ministers, embodied virtues, departed 
worthies, the patriot, a general benefactor shi- 
ning in the splendour ot his deeds, or gloomy 


and consuming memorials of the great in former | 


ages—such subjects distinguish temples, palaces, 
courts of justice, and the open squares of cities.” 


In short, the Sheriif would appear to misap- | 
| prehend both the nature of the subjects legiti- | 


mately fitied tor sculpture, and the qualities of the 
materials cut of which the objects of sculptare are 
necessuily formed; and the only conclusion at 


| which we cin arrive is, that the public must be | 


satistied to hold by Mr. Fiaxman’s opinion, or de- 


fer to that of Mr. Sheriff Alison in preference to it. | 


In the sime lecture, page 190, Flaxman ac- 


quaints us, ‘* that the sculptor must not forget that | 


his art is limited, in comparison with painting : 
colours and their effects are beyond his bouad : 


whether the act he represents was performed in | 


the bright mid-day sunshine, or the darkness of 


midnight, concerns him not, his forms must be | 


equally perfect. Even in basso-relief, a tree or two, 
some rude stone, or a wall slightly marked in the 
back-ground, must indicate a forest, a mountain, 
or a palace, without detailing a portrait of their 
component parts.”” What, on the other hand, are 
the objects and province of painting? Colour, the 
evanescent effects of light and shade, even motion 
and the fleeting tints, imprinted by time past and 
passing. What have the poets told us in regard to 
this part of our subject ? 


“Sometimes ¢he pencil, in cool, airy halls, 
Bids the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise, 


taken idea than that ideal beauty cannot be core | ae Sa © Sanne eaten Saat: Cae eels » 


Now the black tempest strikes the astonished eyes; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; ~ ; 
The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies ; 
Whate’er Lorrain light touched, with softening hue 
Or savage Rosa dasied, or learned Poussin drew!” 


Such is the scope and province of painting. 

In short, till the moment that this Glasgow com- 
mittee bamboozled themselves into the 
of sending for a foreigner to make a statue, upon 


| the principles of painting, no one in the slightest 


degree cognizant of art, ever dreamed of doubting 
the truth of the foregoing precepts. If the people 
of Glasgow do not approve of the principles on 
which excellence in the art of sculpture are 
founded, they ought not to have subscribed for a 
statue of the Duke; but this may, perhaps, here be 
hors de question. 

Such must also be our answer to Mr. Alison’s 
remarks on the excellence and pertection with 


whim | 


— ————__=_=_ 
which ‘‘ every wrinkle, eve anaes 
every fold of the dunme of wsdl ribbon, 
a Velasquez’s Spanish Cardinals, Rene 
randt’s Burgomasters of Amsterdam and V 
dyke’s Courtiers of Charles the First,” bien 
: » are re 
sented. Attempt these wrinkles, and ruffles ood 
folds, and curls in statuary, and ou i es, and 
the forms of the bodies and limbs ner pce 
does the mail and plate armour of ry te 
and Goths; but the citizens of Glasgow ha’ 
bad specimea of this style of art th fl 
4 : ba? resented for 
their study in one of the principal thers hf; 
of their city. In the front of Hutchison’s _ 
pital, in Ingram Street, there are two ve . ‘ale. 
rable costume statues of the brothers Hutehi : 
let them compare these productions with Pant 
man's Sir John Moore, and Chantry’s James 
Watt, in George’s Square, and they will snl a 
a pretty exact conclusion in respect to the com 
rative merits of Greek art, and that advocated by 
Mr. Alison. In short, let the committee f Il ; 
| out Mr. Alison’s advice in this instance end ther 
will infaliibly produce something which’ might rl 
honour to Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work, or anaed 
| the 2 pce gy of the good ship St. George ; bet 
which wi ye a most sorry memori los 
tle Duke of Wellington. : wal of Rogue 
In conceding the merit of research to Mr. Alison 
we do him no more than justice. Hig array of 
names is indeed very extensive; and his remarks 
on the works of many of the artists of former 
times, evince no mean acquaintance with their 
style, and an accurate appreciation of their merits 
There is one artist, however, to whose works Mr. 
Alison never once alludes, nor does he even once 
| mention his name throughout the whole course of 
his letter. This omission in an essay on sculpture 
strikes us as somewhat remarkable, as it will no 
doubt appear to the greater number of readers, 
| when we mention that the individual thus over. 
looked by Mr. Alison, is no other than the late 
John Flaxman, the most eminent and excellent 
| professor of sculpture in the Royal Academy of 
| Great Britain, for whom the chair in the said 
academy was expressly instituted. Mr. Alison 
could not, moreover, have been ignorant of 
his merits, seeing that in the city in which he 
resides, there is, in the statue of Sir John Moore, 
a work of Flaxman’s, which combines all the 
beauty of Greek art with the breadth and majesty 
ot the style of Michael Angelo, without any of the 
exaggeration or extravagance of the latter. 
Mr. Alison contends that modern Italian art is 
superior to British art; and Mr. M‘Lellan, on the 
other hand, shows that at the present day art in 
| Italy is in the lowest state of degradation. Mr. 
Alison avers that his assumed superiority of mo- 
dern Italian art, is due to ‘‘ a more constant oppor- 
tunity of the examination of ancient art.” There 
are, to be sure, individuals who would prefer the 
contents of the show-board of an itinerant Italian 
image vender to the frieze of the Parthenon; but 
such a circumstance will not prove the inferiority 
of the one description of art, and the superiority 
of the other. Mr. Alison asks, if the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds can be compared with those 
| of Corregio and Raffaelle ; but we reply, that this 
is in no way to the purpose: and ask in our tura, 
if the works of Cuypel and Gravelot can be com- 
pared with those of Reynolds? Mr. Alison again 
demands, if we would compare Lawrence w 
Vandyke, Titian, or Valasquez? We reply, that 
we should not hesitate to do so! But we inquire 
of the Sheriff, if he would compare David, or the 
modern French school of portrait painters, with 
Lawrence, Raeburn, Graham, Shee, or Pickersgil: 
We perhaps might not compare West with Cor- 
| regio; but would Mr. Alison seriously compare 
West with the detestable troop of modern French 
historical painters? Mr. Alison sarcastically de- 
mands, what would be the result of putting the 
best of our modern landscapes beside those 
Claude, Salvator, or Poussin? In reply, os 
affirm that the works of Gainsborough, 
Wilsons, Ibbetson, the two Naysmiths, S 
Thomson of Duddingstone, Fielding, Stark, Stan 
field, Turner, and others may challenge ns 
rison with the productions of any age oF pare 
and that there is not at present a landscape p™ 
| on the Continent caper eg will bear ¢ 
| distant comparison with them. 
The remoteness of our situation, Mr. Alisoa 
eee, 
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vers, is the grand difficulty with which the inha- 
bitants of Britain have to contend in attaining 
| jmprovement in the fine arts: 
« Penitus devisos orbe Britannos.” pedi 
hat does the reader think is the ex ient 
eho he proposes to bring Glasgow nearer the 
| rest of the world? Why, to put up a statue of the 
Duke of Wellington by Marochetti, at the trifling 
cost of ten thousand pounds ! He says, ** It is 
true that it is the want of the monuments of ancient 
genius to form the habitual comtemplation of our 
people, which is the real cause of our inferiorityin- 
ut.” But in the name of common sense, is this 
modern gothic fantasia of Signor Marochetti’s, 
which would do equally well for a memorial of the 
Knight of La Mancha as for the Duke of Wel- 
jington, @ monument of ancient genius? or is 
Marochetti an ancient genius? Shade of Cer- 
vantes, Where art thou? Inshort, if Mr.Alison can 
call back his favourites, Titian, Corregio, Raffaelle, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Vandyke, Claude, Pous- 


sin, or Salvator, to compete with the artists of | 


the present day; or if he can resuscitate Michael 
| Angelo, we should at once admit the validity of 
| his challenge: but if he is to supply the place of 
the first by Cuypel, Gravelot, and David, and of 
the other by the Baron Marochetti, we must de- 
nounce the attempt as at variance not only with 
the interests of art, but the dictates of common 
sense. 
Mr. Alison admits, however, after all his argu- 


ments against British art, that the painters of | 


Britain are superior to those of the Continent; 
but gets rid of his difficulty by asking, where are 
our statues to put beside those of Phidias and 
Praxiteles? We answer, in your own city. Look 
to those of Moore, Watt, and Pitt, and you will 


| find chefs-d’euvres which may challenge com- | 


parison with the works of the artists of any age 
oreountry! The learned Sheriff may rest assured 
that his expedient of sending for a statue of Ma- 
| tochetti’s to place beside one of Phidias, or even 
Flaxman’s Sir John Moore, would be like putting 
Jim Crow beside Taglioni ! 
“Newton may have benefited by Grecian 
geometry, Milton by studying the classics, and 
Gibbon by meditating Tacitus ;’’ but as the Glas- 


gow subscriber asks, ‘* What would have happened | 


had Newton, in his attempts to demonstrate the 
, movements of the heavenly bodies, called in the 
, aid of the Esquimaux Indians ; had Milton studied 
ballad singing ; or Gibbon meditated Tim Bobbins?” 
But really such arguments—and that also of the 
lesson which Charles the Twelfth read to the Czar 
Peter at Narva, and the march to Moscow of 
Napoleon, and of the advantage of classical sub- 
jects in forming literary taste—do not bear upon, 
and cannot be made to bear upon, a question of 
practical art. In the same way it is quite true, 
that both the Romans and the modern Italians 
| benefited unspeakably in their attempts of art by 
the study of Greek models; so have our own 
artists : but it surely is contradictory in the highest 
| degree, to tell British artists that the way in 
which they may benefit still more, is to throw 


away those Greek models, and have recourse to | 


the stuly of the works of Bernini and Baron 
Marochetti!! Finally, with regard to Marochetti’s 
| horse; it is a portrait of the rider, and not of the 
horse, which the Glasgow subscribers want. The 
udicrousness of the argument of the praises be- 
stowed upon Marochetti’s horse by veterinary 
| Surgeons, may safely be passed over. In every 
equestrian statue, the horse will be found an 
embarrassment to the sculptor. It is in the way, 
and detracts from the dignity and effect of the 
Work ; and the artist will best show his powers by 
subduing it, and rendering it as little marked and 
Colspicuous as possible. Marochetti has, it seems, 
Promised to finish the statue in eighteen months!— 
this is quite enough! ! 
A... conclusion, it appears, that at the committee 
- ig of the 20th of November, at Glasgow, 
enty-five geatiemen voted for the competition 
- left open to foreign artists, twelve of these 
— being already committed to Marochetti. 
oie a vend for the employment of a British 
oe Neo new members were added to the 
ion ae committee, to whom the final decision 
deen 2 an artist was assigned, with the re- 
should 7 that the artist whom they should select 
urnish them with a model, their final de- 
Pe 

















termination to be contingent on their approva 
the said model! Now this appears to ierireeans 
a competition of artists: the sub-committee have 
the power to reject the models one after another, 
till they get one to their taste. But is it probable 
that British artists will consent to this mode of 
competition, the more particularly as a majority 
of the sub-committee have already declared their 
preference of a foreigner! Finally, we would 
inquire if a single one of the noblemen, members 
of parliament, dignitaries of the church, and in- 
fluential gentlemen of thissub-committee, be prac- 
tically a perme with art? Is there one of them 
who could engage accurately to copy the simplest 
drawing, or piece of sculpture? If it be, as we 
suspect, that none of them are artists (amateur 
artists), then do we protest even as to their being 
wholly unfit to fulfil the duties assigned to them 
at the last meeting of the general committee. 


Since the foregoing was in type, we believe the 
committee have only proceeded to define the 
parties whom they are to invite to compete; add- 
ing to their former list the names of Kiess of Ber- 
lin, Gibson of Rome, Pistrucci, and Macdonald. 

There is something in the present constitution 
of the Glasgow sub-committee, and in the powers 
confided to it, as well as the manner in which 
the powers have been acquired, so singularly ano- 
malous, as to render the pressing of the same upon 
public notice an act of paramount and imperative 
duty on our part. Thus, at the general meeting, 
on the 20th of November, the motion, leaving 


| the choice of an artist to the sub-committee, 


was carried by twelve members of the said sub- 
committee, and who had previously recommended 
Marochetti, voting for this power of selection 
being confided to themselves; twelve members 
of the general committee joining them in the vote, 
the Lord Provost, who made the motion, being 
himself a member of the sub-committee; these 
votes were in all twenty-five. Seventeen members 
of the general committee voted against the sub- 
committee having the power of selection, together 
with two members of the sub-committee; in 
all nineteen. Now, from this it is obvious that, 
had the sub-committee-men, as in duty bound, 
abstained from voting for themselves, that there 
would have been seventeen votes against the 
power of selection being confided to the Maro- 
chetti committee, and only twelve in favour of the 
measure; giving a majority of five votes against 
the power being intrusted to the sub-committee. 

These particulars being considered, it will be 
apparent that, in this transaction, the British 
maxim, of ‘a fair field and no favour,’’ has been 
wofully departed from, as regards the interests 
of British artists; and if the artists of the Conti- 
nent take advantage of this circumstance, and 
enter the lists against their brethren of this coun- 
try, they may consider themselves entitled to the 
denomination of sculptors, but sure we are they 
can lay no claim to being free-masons! And we 
feel equally certain, that had British artists found 
themselves placed in a similar predicament, 
they would have disdained, in consequence of such 
a ruse, by their interference to attempt to rob their 
brothers of their fair share of professional encou- 
ragement. Such is the view taken by Rauch and 
Schwanthaler, who have in the handsomest man- 
ner possible withdrawn their names from the list 
of competitors. If it be contended that the sub- 
committee are in no way pledged to Marochetti, 
we ask, is their recommendation of him erased from 
their minute-book ? If not, they stand as yet fully 
pledged to him; and their inviting other artists, 
whether British or foreigners, to compete, is 
an unworthy farce! : 

As conservators of British art, and the interests 
of British artists, are not the Council of the Royal 
Academy, and the directors of the various British 
Institutions for the encouragement of art, bound to 
warn the Duke of Wellington of the evil tendencies 
in relation to the arts of his country, which his in 
any way acquiescing in the proceedings of the 
Glasgow committee, in favour of the selection ofa 
foreign artist, cannot fail to lead to? 


[We hope the Royal Academy, and other 
societies, will take the hint. j 


ee 





THE ARTIST: 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE. 
By Mas. S. C. Hain. 


* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud Temple shines afer! 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star !”” 


Brarttis. 


Cuarrer I, 


It was the early morning of one of those au- 
tumnal days, that promise, unlike the world, less 
than they perform: the atmosphere was sharp and 
misty; a —y 3 fog was clinging to the hills and 
hanging over the vallies, affording but small hope 
of the day's brightening into sunshine. 

A young man—so slight of form and delicate of 
feature, as to seem no more than fifteen or 
sixteen years old, although a closer look might 
have led to the conviction that he had numbered 
twenty—was leaning, with a thoughtful, half-medi- 
tative, hatf-impatient, expression, over one of those 
beautifully situated rocks, that hallow the troubled 
current of the muddy Severn, at Clifton. He had a 
sketch-book open in his hand; sometimes he would 
turn over its leaves, and peer out to see if the sha- 
dowy fog was mingling with the clouds, or stillereep- 
ing amid the opposite woods, so as to prevent 
his being able to catch their exact outline. More 
than once, he closed his book with a gesture of 
disappointment, and bit his pencil; then removed 
his hat, and ran his fingers through the rich 
nut-brown hair, that clustered, with the luxu- 
riance of youth, around his small distinguished 
looking head : there was no affectation about him; 
his lip did not curl either with or without a mous- 
tache, but was compressed, as if accustomed to 
control emotions and feelings—almost too powerful 
for youth to manage. 

His dress was a frock-coat of some undefinable 
colour; his throat was conveniently, not studiously, 
exposed ; and his attitude and manner were so easy 
and natural, as to oblige those who met him, bat 
for a moment, to feel that he was superior, in some 
way or other, to the generality of young men. 
Despite the reserve of his closed lips, there was 
a generosity of intellect in his wide, pale, forehead, 
and an earnest, yet energetic expression of human 
love and goodness in his finely set and open eyes, 
that compelled the old to bless him, the child te 
trust him, and the dog to lick hie hand. : 

‘Though quite a youth, he had, in the profession 
he adopted—from necessity, added to an irresistible 
desire to impress the beauties of nature upon hie 
canvass, 80 that he might con them over by day, and 
meditate upon them by night—encountered many 
scenes, persons, and adventures, at which some- 
times he sighed, sometimes he smiled. had 
landed the previous evening, after a 
tour m Ireland; and as he Tne a continu 
his wanderings throughout England, he cow 
on having ample opportunity for observing, not 
only landscape but character — for studying the 
huge lesson-book of life. He had, at times, imagin- 
ings of being on the road to earthly im ity, 
and making for himself an undying name; but 
his spirit would sink, when he remem 
the hundreds of his brethren, who, with keen 
susceptibilities, fine perceptions, and a refined 
taste (curses to the many and blessings to the 
few), wanting, perhaps, only that little more of 
what constitutes greatness; and so —— 
to the end, feeling and suffering, struggling @ 
labouring, and dying! happy in finding @ grave, 
a green grass grave, in some lone country church. 
yard, where the village bell summoned humble and 
devout worshippers ; where the breeze laughed, or 
sighed, or wailed, according to its season ; where 
the sun sbone in summer, and the rain rained in 
winter, warming and garnishing even a stranger's 
grave—and the Artist would sigh, and think that 
such must be his fate. ; 

It may be pleasant and profitable to trace him 
through his wanderings, and learn whether, in 
the end, he achieved the laurel crown—the object of 
his young ambition. 

At the moment, the atmosphere seemed part of 
his fate ; it was misty and obscure as bis own for- 
tunes ; he was without friends, without even asso- 
ciates. The stream—for though it floats the huge 
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ships that convey wealth to England, the Severn, 
looked down upon from the Clifton rocks, seems 
little better than a muddy stream—was thickened 
to the eve bythe intervening mist; more than 
once the young man raised his arm to fling a | 
stone into the abyss, as if to fathom it; but the 
loud call of the steersman, or the halloo of the 
sailor, of some passing vessel, broke the silence, 
and made him fearful of doing mischief. He almost | 
despaired of the sunlight coming. ‘It is always 
thus,’’ he murmured to himself; ‘‘ always, when- 
ever I anticipate a pleasure—and the pleasures of 
the perpetual wanderer are few—the clouds gather 
over what is most beautifal. I marvel, am I so 
to remain—unknown, unloved, unsympathizing 
with life, making acquaintance with trees and 
rocks, and having no friendship but with moun. | 
tain and river? Perhaps so best. Man alone, | 
is at least independent. ‘The tinkling of a sheep- 
bell, and the sharp-earnest bark of a dog, at- 
tracted his attention. ‘The sounds came from 
the opposite cliff, and, by looking intently across 
the chasm, he saw a sheep on the highest pro- 
montory, and a dog in active motion along its 
edge; the sheep was in distress, and uttered | 
one or two mournful bleats; the dog kept up | 
its bark, now here, now there, until suddenly | 
it disappeared, leaving the poor sheep alone; 
its plaintive cry was now responded to by an- 
other, which arose from a spot some two or three 
yards down the cliff. The young man heard it, 
and became at once interested in the distress of 
the gentle creatures: presently the dog returned, 
followed by the shepherd, who, upon looking over | 
the cliff, comprehended the case at once. One of 
his flock had fallen over the ledge, and only been 
preserved from destruction by some projecting 
crag, which the poor dog, with all his anxiety and 
sagacity, could not reach; even the shepherd 
seemed to consider it a difficult case, and called 
another; and the artist had grown so anxious 
about the preservation of an animal he could not 
even see, that he lost the consciousness of his 
own sorrows and loneliness, and longed to bound 
over and assist. At length, a lad was lowered by 


means of a rope, and he would have given much | 
i 


to have been enabled to note how they managed ; 
but the crag stood out between them; the poor 
patient sheep stretched over its face, and seemed 
the model of innocent stupidity ; but the dog, still | 
on the summit, looked carefully over, and only 
uttered a low bark, by way of encouragement, | 
until the overgrown lamb was placed by the 
shepherd-boy at its mother’s side. The artist 
found himself refreshed and enlivened—his sym- 
pathies with the living world had returned! 

The morning advanced; a fresh breeze swept 
the ravine and carried the mists away: he felt its 
sturdy breath upon his brow; it was climbing the 
opposite rocks, and making the trees tremble ; the 
sun shone forth, illumining point after point of 
the landscape, CX ily as he would have ce sired; 
now throwing a mass of light upon the rocks, then 
flinging a full burst of radiance into the valley; 
the hues and tints of autumn came out, as if 
created expressly for his delight by the touch of 
a magician’s wand: he became absorbed, and 
sketched boldly and rapidly with a steady hand 
andatirm pencil; he did noteven feel that the sun 
—which, like a fond parent, was kissing the cheek 
the breeze had had mingled a glow of 
heat with the air, and the chilly morning at 
burst into the cheerful day. 
our most wrongfully abused En 
80 clear and th 
the scene; and he sketeled until 
pleasure and excitement created pain: he sutlered 
the sketch-beok to close upon his hand, and draw. 
Mg h Ss st l graceful tigure to its full hei ht, 


cooled 
once 
‘The clouds, too— 

ish clouds-—were 


the continue d 


folded one arm over the other, and with a deep, | 
long-drawn sigh, continued to observe, what he ' 


seemed to have hardly strength to depict ; 
his pale forehead was flushed, and his fine ex- 
pressive eyes bad gathered increased beauty from 
this commune with Nature. 
pen or pencil, 

** The melodies of morn can tell?” 


It is impossible to visit England after aso. | 


journ in Ireland, without being greatly struck by 
the different character of the scenery of the two 
countries. There is a closeness, richness, abund- 
ance of beauty in English sylvan scenery, that 
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| we look for in 


| a long 


ecy, as only to soften, not shadow 


even | 


Who, either with | 
| least. 


vain elsewhere; true the green 
of Irish meadowing is the greenest in the world : 
“The tears, and the smiles of its own dewy skies,” 
render it this miracle of colour, having the hue 
and brightness of an emerald, and the close, rich 


| thickness of velvet; but strangely enough, the 


foliage of the forest-trees do not partake of this 
peculiarity; here and there, they may be met 
with, as in England, crowded rather than clothed 
with leaves ; but it is impossible to avoid contrast- 
ing the fulness of the one with (if permitted the 
expression) the thinness of the other. 

The young artist was struck by this the more, 
as the latest sketches he had made were of the 
harshest Alpine scenery, where not a stunted tree 
or a creeping plant were to be seen. 

It is a PRINCIPLE in England to plant trees; in 
Treland itis only a Necessity: there, you look out 
for trees; here, you peep through them for the 
landscape. The Clifton scenery seemed to his 
searching gaze almost breathless—so compact, so 
intense, so silent—he closed his eyes, endea- 
vouring to recall the daring outlines he had so 


| lately contemplated with wonder and delight; yet 


nothing but visions of gentle English beauty came 
at his command—pastures, dotted with trees and 
alive with cattle, from the tottering lamb to the 


| noble horse; golden sunsets, reflected in broad | 


shining rivers; whispers of rustling leaves above 


| the moonlit brooks; the happy homesteads of 


Old England—the—-the—but his dream was dis- 
pelled—a hand, the pressure of which was neither 
small nor gentle, was laid upon his arm, and a 
voice keen and cutting, as the voices of inqui- 
sitive people generally are, inquired— 

‘* Did you do that, eh! eh! did you make that 
sketch ?—here, just now, this moment, what— 
eh?’? And before the youth had time to reply, 
an active, abrupt, little old gentleman, with sharp, 
clear eyes, had possessed himself of his treasured 
sketch-book, and was seated on the rock upon 
which the young man had been sketching, in- 
vestigating its contents. The youth, though his 
cheek flushed at the liberty, could hardly avoid 
smiling at the quaintness of the inquisitor. He 
was fitted into a suit of quakerish looking drab, 
with the utmost nicety; the pink point of 
chin was buried in the plaitings of 
a deep shirt-frill of the finest cambric; and 
the features, sufficiently commonplace, were gar- 
nished by his own grey hair, a little blown out 
of curl by the breeze. That he might pursue his 
investigation with greater comfort, he had placed 
his cane with its abundant tassels across his 


| knees; and after having declared that the sketch 


was “ like—very like—uncommonly like,’ he 
turned over page after page, exclaiming—‘* Ah, 


nice! very wild scenery; fine! eh—bright bit of | 


colour; oh! IT see, Irish! and you—you come 
from Ireland, eh?’ The young man_ bowed. 
** Yes, picturesque, dangerous country; picta- 
resque countries generally are. Italy and the bri- 
gands, eh? Came in the packet last night; saw 


you disembark ; thought I knew you again. Why, | 


young man, you'll be surprised when [ tell you, 
that I’ve seen every human being that came by 
the packets to Bristol for the last thirteen years. 
] sit up ail night sooner than miss that sight; 
keeps me alive. Do you know many in Bristol ?”’ 

** None,”’ was the brief reply. ~ 

“Well, now, that is extraordinary; T know 
every body. Poor lad, poor lad,” he added, in a 
tone of deep commiseration, ‘ to know no body 
in Bristol! I know every body; keeps me alive. 
Poor, poor, lad! and your name is—but here it 
is,’’ he continued, turning to the first page, 
iWamilton!; Oh! Hamilton! There’s some- 
thing scratched out! Hamilton, what—or what 
Maailton ?”’ 

_ ‘* My name is Hamilton, Sir,’’ said the artist, 
in a voice of cold constraint. 

** Well, Sir, 1 see that,’? answered the old maan, 
pettishly rubbing his fore-finger over and over the 
spot where a second name had evidently been 
erased ; ; 


Why, bless you, boy, I] know the name of 
every body in Bristol; keeps me alive. What is 
your name?”’ 

‘** Hamilton, Sir!’ 

** But you must have a Christian name 2” 


* And is there anything opposed to Christianity 


in mine?” 





| and half turning away. 


| things to paint! 





| and a pea lobster. 


| —*Thank ye, Sally. 


| a basket of sundries, that required the 


| uneasily about. j 
' a boy, I'd give him 


| Crutch at the boarding-house 
| nished child, and flew with it 
| gentleman, flinging her sixpence ; 


“ | the next time you have suc 
but every man has two names at the | 


** Oh, no! I hope not!” 
apparent alarm. ** But you 
**And will not Hamil 
demanded ed youth, wit 
annoyance having yielded to ¢ 
derived from the old geatomen's onan _ 
“What Hamilton Hami!ton | Well, that’ 
strange ; though there are some good families + 
adopt that plan: there’s Sir Patterson Patt ~ 
of atthill Patterson—but write it twice a 
man ; it looks so foolish ! Stop, I want to * te 
that aro again! Ah! very, very like!” _— 
" eg your pardon, Sir!” said i 
“* but that is not the one, Pet wk i 
** Yes, I see!’’ observed the old gentleman 
carefully raising his chin from its repose; “ I see: 
but, to tell you the truth, one landscape is 90 
exceedingly like another, all about Bristol that 
1 think landscape painting a sad waste of time!” 
** Sir!’? exclaimed the youth, shutting his book, 


said the old man, in 
have a sirname also >" 
ton serve for that?” 
h a bland smile; his 


‘* Yes, I do, indeed! Faces! ah! they are the 
t? If vou p Bh Lag ~~ Sa, do you 
not: Vv ak a 

surely take off a head!”’ oe ae 

** Very badly. Good morning, Sir!” said Ha. 
milton, lifting his hat, and turning quite away. 

The old gentleman placed his cane firmly on 
the ground, and, leaning forward upon it, rose 
and looked after the artist. F 

*“Ah!’’ he muttered to himself, ‘“ Hamilton, 
Hamilton—from Ireland—no brogue—high blood 
—empty purse. Poor lad! knows nobody in 
Bristol.” Then raising his voice, ‘* Mr. Hamilton” 
The youth looked back, and bowed. “ Here, Sir!” 
—then again, sotto voce — ‘*‘ There's something 
extraordinary about him—clever too—get him 
home to breakfast—poor lad—proud—ah!” The 
object of the old gentleman’s curiosity, or sym- 
pathy, or whatever it may be called, was now by 
his side; and he looked into his face with an ex- 
pression of good-nature, which obliterated every 
thought of displeasure. 

** Young man, the lumbago is a bad companion 
for an old man to be alone with: will you give me 
your arm down the hill ?’”’ 

Youth and age trudged off cheerfully together. 
‘We will go down this little passage,” said the 
old gentleman ; ** it is so pleasant to meet all one’s 
friends and their servants coming from the Bris- 
tol market. I know everybody; keeps me alive. 
Ah, Betty !’’ he continued to a staid, cookly look- 
ing woman, ‘ been to market, eh? What have 
you got in your clean basket, honest Bet? Such 
a white chicken.—Ah, the young lady not well 
—any bacon or sausages? No, only cauliflower. 
—Poor thing, I fear she’s very peeking, indeed— 
my love to her, Betty. Ah, Sally, my dear! 
what, going to have company to-day, pretty 
Sally ?. Sweet herbs for stutfing—veal stuffing, | 
suppose? Ah! why what a nice thick little tarbot 
Some one of consequence: 
Ah, Sally, Sally! you may soon have a mastet 
again. My compliments to the widow—shes 4 
charming lady. Stop, Sally. How many did you 
order soup for from the confectioners?” “ Three. 

I knew’’ (to himself), —_ 
knew she’d have another before the second year 


| was half out. Here comes Mr. Scragg’s maid 
| all work—no time to waste with her, she ouly 


markets mutton-chops. Ah, Jessie, mutton-chops 
again? Good by, Jessie.’’ A little girl, pale = 
delicate-looking, came toiling up the hill, with 
arm of 

ontle look 

a strong man to carry: the old gentle man 

“| wish,” he said, ** I could see 
two-pence to | hn 
basket: the poor child is an orphan, and ™'* 
yasket; the pr ft. -wy rng 
m the asto- 
up the ae 
ore, Katey it!’? exclaimed the 0 
‘‘Here, Katey, catch it sae kak 
h a load as that knock 


at my door—everybody knows my door— 
Bob shall carry it for you. Thank ye, my yam 
friend, we shall soon be at home now, ane as 
some breakfast together. I like to oh = 
going on. There’s my house—pleasint vidoes 
—you could sketch it—looks up the hill, ne” 


The artist seized the basket from 


—_-- 





the hill—everybody passes it—keeps mé 
ati 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Liverroot ExHterrion. — Str,—It is gratifying 
to be able to state, that the season has been a 
successful one; there is one feature which is highly 
satisfactory, it is that the amount of sales by private 
parties is considerably larger than the former year. 
This is pleasing, as it tends to prove the great and 
wholesome influence the exhibition of the finest works 
of art has on the public taste; for whilst societies for 
the encouragement of art, on the plan of the Art- 
Union, are most praiseworthy in their operations, 
yaluable in their results, and worthy of our most active 
exertions, it is gratifying to know that jndividual 
patronage is on the increase, and taking the lead. 

[ subjoin a list of pictures sold both by private sales 
and Art-Union. Private sales upwards of £1500; Art- 
Union, and sums added to the prizes for pictures of a 
high value, £910. Total, #2410. 

SAMUEL EGLINGTON, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Academy. 

‘The Stolen Horse,’ Thomas Sidney Cooper. ‘ Rest- 
ing ona Journey,’ J. Graham. ‘The Thames, near 
Henley,’ W. Havell. ‘ Neapolitana,’? J. Inskipp. 
‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. ‘Sketch from Nature,’ F. R. Lee, 
R.A. ‘The Lake of Thirlmere,’ A. Vickers. ‘ Return- 
ing from Pasture,’ J. Taylor Eglington. ‘Valley of 
Cluse,’ Miss Jane Naysmith. ‘ Wreck of a Brig,’ A 
Vickers. ‘ View near Capel Curig,’ A. Vickers. ‘Sum- 
mit of the Promontry Sestri,’ W. F. Henshaw. ‘ Wind- 
wr Castle, from Eton,’ J. Wilson, jun. *The Milking 
Girl,’ J. Wilson, jun. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. ‘The 
Jailor’s Daughter,’ J. R. Herbert. ‘ Grazing Stock, 
Comberland,’ 1. 8. Cooper. ‘The Belle’s stratagem,’ 
W. P. Frith. ‘The Chivalric Vow of the Ladies and 
Peacock,’ D. Maclise. RA. ‘The Wedding King,’ 
N. J. Crowley. ‘Loch Lomond,’ Miss J. Naysmith. 
‘Newby Abbey,’ D. Williamson. ‘Haddon Hall,’ T. 
Creswick. ‘Summer,’ T. Creswick. ‘The Applicant,’ 
C. W. Cope. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. ‘The Wanderers,’ 
F. W. Topham. ‘View near Florence,’ W. Havell. 
‘Near Ashopton, Derbyshire,’ T. Creswick. ‘ A Shep- 
herd Koy,’ A. Johnstone. ‘A Greek Girl,’ T. Ellerby. 
‘Black Rock Lighthouse,’ S. Walters. ‘ View on the 
Wensenir, Norfolk,’ J. B. Crome. ‘Moon Rising,’ 
Ditto. ‘Scene on the Old River, Norwich,’ Ditto. 
‘Wreck on the Norfolk Coast,’ Ditto. ‘Scene on Bry- 
den Waters,’ Ditto. ‘At Clewer, near Windsor,’ A 
Montague. ‘Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre,’ J. 
Townsend. ‘ Milan Cathedral,’ J. Mahoney. ‘ Barque 
running for the Dock,’ S. Walters. ‘ The John 
O'Gaunt, &e.,’ ‘T. Dove.‘ Portrait of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria,’ T. Sully. ‘ Portrait of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert,’ G. Patten, A.R.A. 
‘A Road-side Inn,’ T. Creswick. ‘Lake Avernus,’ W. 
Havell. ‘Old Pier House, Hull,’ F. A. Durnford. 
‘The Irruption of the Goths,’ R. W. Buss. ‘ The 
Returned Soldier,’ P. F. Poole. ‘View on the River 
Eden,’ D, Williamson. ‘ Throstle’s Nest,’ Miss J. 
Hunt. ‘ Prospero and Miranda,’ A. D. Cooper. 
‘Love's Dilemma,’ J. R. Herbert. ©A Wounded 
Soldier,’ T. F. Marshall. ‘A Rat—A Rat!’ J. Taylor 
Fglington. “A Roman Lady,’ J. Graham. ‘ The Vil- 
lage of Godalming,’ J. Uwins. ‘Herman and Doro- 
thea,’ P. F. Poole. An Interior, W. Duffield 
‘The Ol Mill at Ashford,’ A. Vickers. ‘Sheep Wash- 
ing,’ J. Taylor, Eglington. * Pradhoe Castle,’ D. Wil- 
liamson, . Dominie Sampson,’ &c., A. T. Derby, jun. 
the Little Gypsey,’ P. F. Poole. ‘The Squire’s Visit,’ 
& Jutsum. Pheasants,’ 8. Eglington. ‘Carnarvon 
wea W. Collingwood. ‘Cottage near Banstead,’F. 
a atts. “<The Cottage Family,’ E. A. Gifford 
Sketch of a Mill,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. ‘Refreshment,’ J. 
Bateman. *Heath Scene,’ F. W. Watts. ‘The Pedier,’ 
T. Webster. * Interior with Sheep,’ J Taylor Egling- 
ton. ‘A Nibble,’ T. F. Marshall. «Partridges,’ 3 
Ezlington. *Mousal Dale, Derbyshire, A Vickers. 
Sunset, Autumn,’ W. Havell. ‘The Village Forge,’ 
H. J. Boddington, ‘Scandal,’ J. A. Puller. ‘The 
Rivals,’ J. A. Puller, “A Chelsea Pensioner,’ R. J 
Hammerton, ‘The Village Politicians,’ T.’ Clater. 
Corn and Wild Flowers,’ Miss Hunt. “s Shrimper,’ 
Walters, ‘Taking up Trimmer-lines,’ F. R. Lee 
K.A. ‘Going to Pasture, Cumberland,’ T. 8. Cooper. 
juit-house, Blackwall,” S. Walters, ‘Crossing the 
Ment J. Wilson, jun. * Devotion,’ G. Patten, A.R.A. 
tees, ‘Een 2 The Rey. T. Raffles, LL.D.’ W. 
thee” of J. Bostock, Esq., M.D. F.R.S, LL.D.’ 

Mancuees . 
‘ — ESTER. We have been unable to procure 
bition: ns Promised us from the Manchester Exhi- 
te. 'e secretary has been either too busy 
po phe cy to enlighten us on the subject; an 
The mites all take care to provide against next year. 
tures hey Were greater than last year; about fifty pic- 
Z — been disposed of. Among them are works 
Pyne, aii: Wturlstone, Creswick, Von Holst, Priest, 
Colman ro Miss Nasmyth, Tomkins, Childe, Tennant, 
ps i Bouton, Latilla, Stanley, Baker, Vick- 
To th um, Puller, Clint, Hancock, Frith, &c. &c. 

€ Art-Unio re w i 
eo thet, ait ton there were above 700 subscribers ; 
the cegrerte © consideralite sum will be deducted 
5 5, 4 very large increase in “ purchases” 
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was the natural consequence. The “prize” was, we 
understand, adjudged to Mr. eatin for which of 
his pictures we cannot say; but really it was a difficult 
matter to determine on whom the distinction ought to 
be conferred—certainly not because there were so many 
good contributions to the collection. 

MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—At the 
Thirty-ninth General Meeting of this Society, held on 
the 2nd Dec., a testimonial of merit was presented to 
Mr. R. W. M‘Call, author of the best design for an edi- 
fice in honour of British Artists. ‘The award ofthe ad- 
jwiicators; referred to iit Our last’ number, was read, and 
gave gencral satisfaction. Mr. J. W. Hance, the inde- 
fatigable Honorary Secretary of the Society, and to 
whom it is mainly indebted for its present position, 
read a paper on various subjects cunnected with the 
Fine Arts; and commented especially on the necessity 
which existed for spreading a knowledge of the general 
principles of architecture, the study of which was 
greatly neglected, even amongst the higher classes. We 
cordially agree with him on this point, and strongly 
re-urge the necessity, 

(We have received a letter complaining that, in a 
notice of the adjudicators’ report in our last number, 
we gave our readers to understand the testimonial was 
awarded Mr. M‘Call merely because he sent two sets of 
drawings. This seems to have been a strong induce- 
ment in the minds of the adjudicators; but Mr. M‘Call 
was evidently rewarded as the superior candidate, and 
for one particular set of designs. Mr. M‘Call is wrong 
in considering we trust correspondents in matters of 
this sort.—Ep.} 


Bristot ExuiBition.—The tenth exhibition of the 
Bristol Society of Artists terminated on the 2ist of 
November, having continued open about ten weeks, 
The collection included two hundred and seventy-seven 


works .of art; a greater number than at any former | 


period, the artists having had this year the advantage 
of a separate and well-lighted room for the exhibition 
of water-colour paintings. On analysing the Catalogue, 
we find that 132 works were contribuied by Bristol 
artists; the remainder, chiefly by residents in the 
metropolis. The exhibition, as a whole, was an 
attractive one; for, although we missed such pictures 
us Maclise’s Bohemian Gipsies, or the Inauguration of 
Captain Rock; Patten’s Cymon and Iphigenia, or his 
Illustration of Collins's Ode, all of which we remember 
to have seen in Bristol; and, although we could not 
help regretting the absence of the works of Miller, 
whose contributions used on former occasions so 
conspicuously to adorn the exhibitions in his native 
city, there were yet talent and variety enough to gratify 
the most fastidious taste; especially when we take 
into account the evidence the exhibition afforded of 
solid improvement amongst the resident professors of 
the art. This advance was particularly observable in 
the portraiture department. As far as pecuniary 
matters are concerned, we regret to say, the exhibition 
did not pay its expenses, which was also the case in 
the two previous seasons; this we are unwilling to 
attribute to apathy, or want of interest, on the part of 
the inhabitants of Bristol, in reference to the fine arts ; 
on the contrary, we firmly believe that a feeling in their 
favour does exist in that city, in spite of the stigma 
which it has been the fashion to cast upon her, of 
allowing genius and talent of every kind to wither 
in poverty and neglect. Upwards of sixty pictures were 
sold in the rooms, and we believe the paucity of visitors 
on this and on the two former occasions is to be ascribed 
to the time of year chosen for the Exhibition, when the 
days are short, and, usually, the intervals of fair 
weather few and far between. We think the society 
have been in error, in holding their exhibitions so late, 
an error they would do well to rectify when they next 
appear before the public in a commercial city, where 
the merchant or trader does not leave his counting- 
house before the short November day has closed. 

The Art-Union, which had been instituted in 1839, 
was renewed, and was productive, as had been an- 


ticipated, of increased interest and excitement; two | 
hundred and forty-six guineas were subscribed, | 
enabling the committee, after deducting all expenses, | 


to devote two hundred and twenty pounds to the prizes. 
We conclude this notice with a list of the pictures 
sold in the exhibition rooms, and the names of their 
purchasers— ° : ! 
“Swansea Pier,’ »G. A. Fripp; J. N. Sanders, Esq. 
‘Near Ilfracombe,’ H. Willis; T. Jacques, Esq. ‘At 
Whitchurch,’ E. G. Miller; A. E. Acraman, Esq. 
* Redcliff Church, Bristol,’ W. . Surgey- (Gil Blas 
and Estella,’ 1. M. Joy; W. Piayer, Ksy. ‘ Derwent- 
water,’ R. Tucker; W. Player, Esq. * Near St. Just, 
Cornwall,’ RK. Tucker; Q. Kennedy, Esq. Compo- 
sition,’ H. Willis; J. Martin, Esq.‘ Loch Katrine, 
Ss. C. Jones; E. Adains, Esq. *At Killarney,’ H. 





| and Lianberris,’ 8S. Jackson. 
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Willis ; C. Morgan, Esq. ‘Gap of Dunloe,’ 8. C: 
Jones ; C. Morgan, Esq. ‘ Wannenburg on the Mo- 
seile, KR. Tucker; R. Boley, Esq. ‘ Rhuddlan, Denbigh- 
shire,’ A. Vickers; K. Boley, Esq. ‘From Leigh 
Woods, 8. C. Jones; P. George, Esq. * Conway 
Castle,’ E. Childe; —— Langley, Esq. ‘At Bettws-y- 

*The Mouth of 


Coed,’ A. Vickers; W. Bevan, Esq. 
the Avon,’ S. Jackson; Rev W. Philips, * The Dairy,’ 
M. H. Holmes. ‘At Rouen,’ C. F. Tomkins; Mrs. 
Puxley. ‘At Antwerp,’ 8. C. Jones; J. G. 
Smith, Esq. * Coast Scene,’ E. Jones; C. H. 
Hewitt, Esq. ‘ Composition,’ H. Willis; C. Conway, 
Esq. ‘Ben Venue,’ 8. Jackson; —— Procter, Enq. 
‘At Portishead,’ H. Willis; J. Barrow, Esq. ‘On 
the Moselle,’ H. Willis; Rev. J. Emra. * Compo- 
sition,’ H. Willis; Rev. J. Emra. ‘Coblence,’ R. 
Tucker; H. Stedder, Esq. ‘Mumbles Light-house, 
Swansea,’ G. A. Fripp; Mr. Alderman Gibbs. ‘Study of 
a Head,’ J. Curnock. * Near Iifracombe,’ H. Willis; 
—— Cousins, Esq. ‘Men of War in the Medway,’ 
J. Walter; J. Baker, Esq. ‘ Eudora,’ T. Von 
Holst ; J. B. Powell, Esq. * Marine View,’ C. Armit; 
Capt. Armstrong. * Shipping,’ C Armit; Captain Arm- 
strong. ‘ View from Nature,’ A.- Vickers; W. Bevan, 
Esq. ‘ Peter Boats,’ J. Stark ; C. H. Hewitt, Esq. ‘In- 
terior, with Dead Game,’ G. Stevens; 'T. Carlisle, Esq. 
‘Mill Scene,’ C, Branwhite; J. N. Franklyn, Esq. ‘ Lane 
at Stapleton,’ C. Branwhite. ‘ Near Festiniog,’ C, 
Branwhite. ‘Brig in Chase,’ C. Armit; Captain 
Armstrong. ‘Line of Battle Ship,’ C. Armit; Captain 
Armstrong. ‘ Marine Piece,’ J. Walter ; J. B. Powell, 
Esq. ‘Watermouth Castle, Ilfracombe,’ H. Willis. 
* Tewkesbury Abbey, — Interior,’ 8. G. Tovey ; —— 
Harris, Esq. ‘ View near Coal-pit Heath,’ H. Willis. 
* At Stapleton,’ C, Brauwhite. * Red Grouse,’ G. Stevens ; 
J. B. Powell, Esq. *Woodcocks,’ G. Stevens; J. B 
Powell, Esq. ‘ Brecon Van,’ E. G. Miller. * Snowdon 
* Neat Killarney,’ 
S.C. Jones. *'Tower at Andernach,’ 8. C, Jones. ‘At 
Portishead,’ H. Willis. * A Gipsy Girl,’ H. Richter; 
G. Robson, Esq. ‘ Gipsies,’ H. Richter; G. Robson, 
Esq. * Near Achadoe, Killarney,’ H. Willis, ‘ Venetian 
Boat Scene,’ C. Branwhite. ‘Falls of Loch Katrine,’ 
*S.C. Jones. *Cook’s Folly, near Bristol,’ 5. Jackson. 
Moonlight,’ S. Jackson, * Landscape,’ E. Miller; J. 
Harwood, Esq. ‘Cattle,’ H. Willis; — Bennet, Esq. 
* ‘Temple of Theseus,’ W. Miller; F. Williams, Esq. 
BiIRMINGHAM.—There was an addition of 4150 to 
the amount ballotted for since last year, and the total 
sales have amounted to #1800 (the list of pictures sold 
we published in our December number). We mast at- 
tribute a great part of this success to the indefatigable 
exertions and excellenf management of the Hon, Sec. 
the Rev. Hugh Hutton, aided by a most respectable and 
eflicient committee. His active zeal in behalf of the 
institution has continued to increase since he, alinost 
alone, adopted the plan of the‘ Ant-Union’ for the 
promotion of the sale of works of art. 


ScorLanp.—The Royal Scottish Academy have is- 
sued their “ Nineteenth Annuai Report.”’ It is a sen- 
sible, concise, and satisfactory document, and their ex- 
ample might be advantageously followed by all similar 
institutions throughout the kingdom, We extract two 
or three passages; they evidence a degree of advance- 
ment and prosperity, on which we warmly congratulate 
the Academy :— 

“ The Council experience deep gratification in being 
able to congratulate their constituents on the increase 
during the past season of that prosperity, which of late 
years has rewarded the exertions of the Academy and 
of other kindred institutions, whose common object is 
the promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland,’’ 

“The number of visitors, which of late years has 
steadily increased, exceeded by several thousands that 
of any previous season; and the fund thence derived 
was, of course, proportionably greater.” 

“The aggregate extent of sales greatly exceeded 
those of any former year; and, there can be no doubt, 
must have contributed to stimulate, as well as reward, 
that professional ardour, which, in union with right 
views of the objects of art and of the means of their 
attainment, constitutes the true basis of professional 
success.” 

“A provision for the aged and Gocayed, and for the 
widows of deceased members, having n secured by 
the institution of the Pension Fund, and the ordinary 
expenditure being defrayed, it appears to the Couucil 
that a considerable portion of the residue of its funds 
should be devoted to the increase and improvement of 
the Library—one of the chief objects contemplated at 
the formation of the Academy, and one to which its 
attention has since been repeatedly called.” 

Three vacancies among the Associates have been 
filled up by the election of Alexander Fraser, Esq, 
Painter; William Calder Marshall, Esq., Sculptor; and 
William Johnstone, Esq., Painter. 

ASSOCIATION For THE Purcnase oF Baitisn 
ENoRAVINGS.—We have just had a report of the pro- 
ceedings of this Association put into our hands, and 
recommend it to the attention of our readers; it is 
well written, temperate and judicious in its views ; and 
the object for which the association has been insti- 
tuted, cannot fail to meet with the approbation of all 
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lovers of Art throughout the kingdom. It proposes, by 
the small subscription of five shillings per annum 
from each of the members, to purchase as many of the 
best engravings by British Artists as the funds realized, 
after deducting the necessary expenses of manage- 
ment, &c., will permit, and distributing them by ballot 
among the subscribers. The Association has now been 
two years in operation; and, judging from the list of 
prizes appended to the report, many of which are the 
very gems of the engraving of the present day, its 
progress seems to have been marked by that success 
which judicious arrangements alone can command, 
Of the benefits to be derived by an extensive circulation 
of good engravings from good pictures, in promoting 
the cause of art, those can be but one opinion; and as 
this institution offers an easy and wide-spreading 
method of effecting that object it has our best wishes 
for its prosperity. 

IRELAND.—The Irish “ Art-Union” is progressing 
very favourably; but it is expected that the funds will 
materially increase, when the committee are enabled to 
exhibit etchings of the plate, now engraving by Mr. 
Ryall, from the beautiful picture of ‘ The Blind Girl at 
aHoly Well.’ Itis nearly ready for issue. Having had 
an opportunity to examine it, we may report that a 
more admirable print than it will prove, in all respects, 
has rarely been published in this country. The subject 
is deeply interesting; it tells a touching story that will 
come home to the hearts of all—more especially of those 
who know Ireland. The print is, indeed, one that no 
British publisher would hesitate to undertake, with the 
certainty that its popularity would justify the large sum 
its production will cost; this is more than can be said 
for any other plate issued by an Art-Union Society. 
Indeed, we know that a very large number of impres- 
sions might now be sold to “ the trade,” and that ap- 
plications for copies have been refused; the design 
being to limit them strictly to subseribers. Mr. Ryall 
is evidently labouring at it, con amore; he will render 
it one of the finest examples of art in the stipple style 
that any British burin has yet produced. In former 
numbers, we objected to the committee expending so 
large a proportion of their funds in obtaining an en- 
graving ; but an inspection of the etching has induced 
us, in fhis instance, toalter our opinion; for a speci- 
men 80 excellent cannot but improve the taste for the 
Fine Arts in Ireland, and so prove a benetit to the 
country. 

Dupin. —The monument about to be erected in 
Dublin to the memory of the late Irish under-Secretary, 
Mr. Drummond, is to be executed by Mr. Hogan—an 
artist of whom Ireland, and, in especial, bis native 
city Cork, may be justly proud. He has for many 
years resided in Rome, where his reputation is only 
second to that of Gibson. He returned to his country 
a few months ago, chiefly for the purpose of superin- 
tending the erection of his statue of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Doyle; but we he has 
been induced by the large number of commissions 
intrusted to him to settle “at home.” We have not 
seen the work of which the Irish papers speak in terms 
of the highest praise; but, if it be as we presume it is, 
an advauce upon a ‘Dead Christ,’ executed by him 
about six years ago, we do not wonder at its exciting 
such enthusiastic commendation as it appears to have 
received from all quarters. 


understand 


[The “ Returns” above presented supply gratifying 
proofs that the interests of art are gradually but surely 
advancing throughout the provinces. We have one 
important suggestion to make to the Committees of 
* Art Union Societies.” A large proportion of the pic- 
tures exhibited in the several cities and towns are sup- 
plied by dealers, who consider, and rightly, that they 
afford favourable opportunities for effecting sales. Per- 
haps this is necessary; inasmuch as the exhibitions 
may by this means be considerabiy improved: without 
the aid of dealers, indeed, it might be difficult. to gei 
up an exhibition that would prove attractive. To their 
thus disposing of their property there can be, conse- 
quently, no just objection; but we have to object 
strongly and decidedly against the * prizes” allotted 
by “ Art Unions’’ being obtained from any persons er- 
cept the artists who painted them. Vie leading object 
of such institutions is to benefit the artist and advance 
the art ; this can only be really and effectually done by 

iving to the artist all the aid that can be given to 

im, and not by enabling the dealer to make his bar- 
gain with the producer as a preliminary to his bargain 
with the consumer, We need not point out instances — 
they are as notorious as they are numerous—where the 
painter has received searcely half what his work has 
sold for in country exhibitions. 
Once 80 just and so politic, that we trust it will be a 
sine qua non with the Sorieties, to limit the choice of 
prides Wo pictures bona fide the property of the artist. | 
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THE ART-UNION. 


THE ELECTROTYPE. 

This is the name given to the operation of voltaic 
electricity in the production of metal fac-similes of 
surfaces commonly engraved, of relief or intaglio, or 
presenting other varieties. We have hitherto expressly 
abstained from noticing this invention; not from any 
unfavourable estimation of its real value, but rather 
from a wish to be enabled to augur more accurately 
of its fate ; and, standing, among the utilities tributary 
to the imitative arts, after having witnessed the effects 
of its first applications. In contemplating this in- 
vention, the first consideration we are led to, is its 
actual and immediate utility in high art; for this is 
the ground we at once take. The invention will be— 
is, undoubtedly—useful where the object is to dupli- 
cate and re-duplicate a plate for the production of 
tens of thousands of circulars. It would, in its 
increased ratio, be equally valuable in the production of 
multiplied thousands of impressions of a fine engraving, 
if art were so universally estimated that the demand was 
equivalent ; but, instead of duplicates being necessary, 
there exist plates whence celebrated works have been 
struck, and in a condition still perfectly equal to the 
production of thousands of impressions, if such were 
called for. The effect of this invention must in bigh 
art be remote; for with it goes the conviction that it 
can only be called into operation by a general diffusion 
of taste for art. We would be understood as viewing 
this invention merely in its prospects of immediate 
utility to the highest walk of art. The labour of the 
artist is undiminished; consequent!y, the price of his 
labours is yet the same; but, if even any artificial aid 
were preferred, like all other of the same kind, it 
would depreciate the value of the work; for nothing 
has yet been discovered to equal manual application 
in engraving. The invention is a valuable one, as 
yromotive of knowledge and science where its aid can 

ve applied; and would that the ingenious discoverer 
might reap the reward of his labours; but we fear that, 
like those of most valuable inventions, its benefits will 
go to enrich others. 

It is Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, who has given this 
new direction to the power of the voltaic current; 
in this process equally simple and beautiful. The 
apparatus necessary fur taking copies of medals or 
engraved surtaces, consists of an open wooden box, 
mace water-tight at the joinings bya coat of pitch. 
Within this another box, or vessel, is made to fit, so 
as to be suspended by a projecting upper edge, leaving 
a space of aninch and a half between the two. The 
bottom of the inner frame must be covered by pouring 
over it plaster of Paris, to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch.* The liquids to be employed are constituted 
o! one part of culpharic acid, diluted with forty parts 
of water, and a saturated solution of the sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), which is obtained by dissolving 
the crystals in hot water, which must be stirred from 
time to time while cooling; and the solution is known 
to be saturated if any of the crystals remain 
undissolved, 

To copy a coin or medal. 

Upon that side of the coin on which the deposition 
of copper is not required to take place, lay a coating 
of wax, or of some resinous matter; and, in order to 
prevent cohesion between the deposited metal and the 
coutucting surface, warm the latter, and pass over 
it a piece of white wax, and, while yet warm, remove 
the liquified wax with a piece of fine cotton. When 
thus prepared, the coin must be placed in a frame, 
constructed of wire, to which must now be soldered 
The next step is to 
charge the apparatus with the liquids. The cupreous 

he poured into the outer or larger vessel, 


coin, and the smatler vessel of wood, glass, porous 
earthenware, or other material, will receive the acid 
dilution to an equal height. It is necessary here to 
observe, that the solution must be kept thoroughly 
saturated with the sulphate of copper, otherwise a 
brown substance, the protoxide of copper, will be 
deposited instead of the pure metal. ‘The process 
commences immediately, by introduction of the zine 
into the acid and the coin into the solution. As much 
of the success of the operation depends on maintaining 
the solution in a state of saturation, the progressive 
attenuation of the liquid should be met by a constant 
supply. As the thickness of the mould, or impression, 
will depend upon the length of time that the action is 
suffered to proceed, its substance can be regniated at 
discretion, although it may be remarked thet the 
rapidity of the deposition goes on in a ratio proportion- 
able to the prevalent temperature. During the course 
of long operations, it would be advisable to change the 
acid every twelve hours. Yo separate the copper 
impress from the medal, it is only necessary to remove 
the superfluous cupreous deposition on the rim of the 
coin, and immediate separation takes place. 
To form impressions from non-conductors. 

Impressions may be taken from any engraved, 
carved, or imprinted surfaces, by the electrotype 
process; but, when such surfaces consist of wood, 
wax, plaster, and other non-conducting substances, it 
will be necessary to provide a coat of some conducting 


* We suppose an experimentalist to be already fami- 


| liar with galvanic operations, for a detailed description 
, a initio could not be given without numerous dia- 


grams. 
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(Janvary, 
metal, such as gold or silvye 
observe, that the result of the feat pr eteed 
only the impress, or mould, which in Pry hen 
being exposed to the voltaic action, will supply by 
ma copy of the original surface, ’ = 

No sooner is an inventio: i 
nounced, than the palm is y Rak with the ae 
finder by a hundred pretenders, This dee 
been already known to a dozen peeude-docine 
Various scientific schools. The art however, is ¢ 
yet in itsinfancy, and will receive many lanpeotamane 
indeed, while we write, an application of the 
in another style comes to our knowled which we 
describe in another part of our journal. It wilj at 
be a source of pleasure and of pain to all numtismetien! 
virtuosi; who, while they rejoice in copies of — 
medals, wij] also be deluged with spurious coins from 

** The copper otho to the Scotch bawbee,” 
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SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH art. 


Roya Institute or Brittsa Arcnirecrs, 
—At a meeting, held on the 25th of December 
Charles Barry, Esq., in the chair, Monsieur Du. 
ban, of Paris, architect of the new Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and Signor Raffaele Politi, of Sicily 
known by his work on the Antiquities of Agrigen. 
tum, were elected honorary and corres 
members. Two fine engravings of the spire of 
Antwerp Cathedral, on a very large scale, mea. 
sured and drawn by Monsieur Serrure, were ex. 
hibited by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, and illustrated 
by some remarks on the foundation and date of 
this building. It appears to have been com. 
menced in 1420 or 1423, and was not completed 
until 1518. In 1833, the works were resumed, 
and have been continued to this time at an ex. 
pense of £4000. The height of the spire is 404 
teet, a height, by the way, which seems to have 
been a favourite with church builders, 

A paper was read containing some observations 
on vaulting, by Mr. B. Ferrey, and having especial 
reference to a very curious chapel at Abbotsbury, 
in Dorsetshire, dedicated to St. Katharine. This 
edifice seems to have been founded during the 
reign of Edward IV., and displays in a peculiar 
manner the care with which the early architects 
adapted their buildings, both in design and con- 
struction, to the situation they occupied. 

On the lith inst., J. B. Papworth, Esq. in the 
chair, Mr. E. I’Anson., jun., read a paper on Nor- 
man and Italian Campanili, wherein he pointed 
out the striking analogy perceivable in them, in- 
stancing various towers at Lincoln on the one side, 
and those of Ravenna and Rome on the other. 


Art-Unton oF Lonpon.—It will not be long 
before the subscription lists are closed, we 
therefore strenuously urge such of our readers as 
are not already subscribers, to enroll their names 
without farther delay. An excellent alteration has 
lately been made by the committee in their law 
touching the purchase of pictures. Originally it 
was stipulated that the purchase-money sho 
include the copyright of all the pictures, which 
copyright was to remain vested in the society. 
An increased price in some cases was thus use- 
lessly paid, and the committee have therefore de- 
termined to abandon this point, intending as it 
would seem, to pay for the copyright, if it tho 
chance to be required, simply of such one pictore 
as may be selected for engraving. W eon 
not they still propose to confine themselves in 
selection to pictures bought by prize-holders, . 
are not quite certain: we sincerely hope not, 
when there is no good subject amongst the prizes, 
such a course clearly entails a waste of oe 
and an injury to art. Furthermore, @ free -~4 
in the publication of the print Is caused unde . 
present arrangement, insomuch as nothing ery 
done by the engraver until the close of the 8 -* 
tion, which contains the selected picture. ] a 
contrary, the committee were not confi id aad 
respect, and could either purchase an up ae 
picture, or order one for the express alg ra 
cellence might be insured, and regularl y niest 
delivery of the engraving at the ggg he ~ 
period each year be attained. We ha * 
ever, very great confidence in the ju coterested 
committee; and again urge all who are seeribe 18 
in the prosperity of the Fine Arts, to su il have 
the Art-Union of London, whereby they wot aid 
the satisfaction to a certainty, not — general 
ing merit and assisting to cultivate | arth fot 
taste ; but of obtaining a good guinea § 
their guinea. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE STREETS. 





No. 1.—Oxrorp Srreer. 


The prime characteristic of the age we live 
in, both as regards intellectual and physical sub- 
jects, is, not the production of isolated great 
minds, or the furtherance of the views and for- 
tunes of particular families, but the improve- 
ment and elevation of the multitude, the general 
advancement of whole communities in domestic 
comforts and moral training. Such individuals 
as Dunstan, Chaucer, Shakspere, Raleigh, and 
Bacon (to quote scantily and at random), still 
retain in reputation, the eminence on which 
their superior abilities placed them in their 
own times; they are not hidden, or even ob- 
scured by the number of the men who have, in 
like manner, raised themselves above their 
fellows in our days; but then this emmence—the 
distance between them and the masses—has been 
lessened universally by the general upraising of 
all classes of society which has taken place, and 
is still going on. 

The millions can no longer be considered as 


states, not rulers, must now be the objects of 
consideration: and so too in other matters than 
government. Instead of a few large-sized and 
costly books, prepared simply for the rich and 
the powerful, we have them multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold of a less expensive character, to serve 
the altered and increased demand. Discoveries 
in physical science, at one time used by their 
possessors, but as means for further enslaving 
the minds of those within their influence, are 
now deemed of value only in the ratio of their 
prohable usefulness to the public; and a hun- 
dred other illustrations, of what we mean to 
convey, might be found readily, were they ne- 
cessary to our purpose. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with one, and that is, in Ar- 
cHiTecturne, where the characteristic pointed 
out is especially observable, and has worked 
singular results. 

Fortresses, palatial edifices, ecclesiastical strue- 
tures, and the residences of the nobility of by- 
gone days, may vie in many points with like 
structures of modern date, if, indeed, they are 
not superior; but if we look to the dwelling- 
places of the great body of the people, the ar- 
rangement of our towns, and the habitations of 
the rural population, we shall be struck by the 
vast improvement which they exhibit, and feel 
at once (if it were never felt before) the change 
Which has taken place. 

Were an inhabitant of one of the unpaved, 
undrained, unlighted streets of London, as it 
used to be, to revisit his former haunts, he 
Would consider the alterations could have been 
the result of little short of enchantment. Some 
‘w ranges of mean and ill-contrived tene- 
ments, with their gable-ends towards the road, 
overhanging in many places fearfully, and with 
> sheds beneath pent-houses for the traders, 
pn place to interminable streets of large 
a a lined with residences and shops, in 

S$ compact and commodious, in many 


actually magnificent a i 
Ni nd costly, forming, when 
combined, ” S 


“ 

Yet | aap whole which, irregular in parts, 

At le faves a grand impression on the mind, 

. ast, of those whose eyes are in their hearts.” 
— IS Toom, it is true, for important 
the zes, even yet; in fact, we can speak of 
ie recent improvement only as having 
in - emer 90 Use legitimatizes everything 
defor, eyes of the multitude, and renders even 
he reed ening so that all alterations in 
deend and habits of a people, are necessarily 

=n gradual when dependant on themselves. 
wit 18 greatly to be regretted, that the 
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Cor nn employed in London for external de- 
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Stone, on account of its expense, is seldom 


man cement and other compositions, from the 
ease and comparatively trifling cost with which 
by their means a showy effect may be produced, 
have become its insubstantial substitute. Mr. 
— in his work on “ England,” remarks, 

ere London to fall into ruins, there would 
probably be fewer of its remains left in a cen- 
tury than are now found in Rome. All the 
stuccoed palaces and Grecian facades of Re- 
gent-street and Regent’s-park, would dissolve 
under a few changes of the season. The noble 
bridges, St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and a few other 
edifices, would remain for the curious; but I 
think few European capitals would relatively 
leave so little behind them of a physical nature 
for the admiration of posterity.” Unfortunately, 
too, under the system pursued in England, of 
building on land held only for a short term of 
years, no material alteration in this respect can 
be looked for. Our intention, however, in the 
present series of papers, is to review generally 
the streets of London on their face, and to point 
opt from time to time such improvements as 
have been, or might be made in them. 

Oxford.street, which, when connected with 
Holborn by the proposed new street through 
St. Giles’s, will form one of the most extraor- 
dinary thoroughfares in the world, presented 
until very recently few exceptions in its houses 
to the brick band-box style followed during the 
reigns of the Georges. Leases, however, are 
now falling in, and houses falling down; and it 
is gratifying to observe, that wherever they have 
been rebuilt or altered, an attempt has been 
made to achieve something like architectural 
effect. Beginning at the western end, but omit- 
ting for the present the enormous piles of build- 
ings which have high upraised themselves in 
connexion with it on the road to Bayswater, we 
meet a small front (No. 250), in the French 
style, wherein, toa certain extent, polychromatic 
decoration has been attempted, and not unsuc- 
cessfully. The shop front, with its entablature 
formed of small scrolls and foliage (less objec- 
tionable in such a position than usual), takes 
the appearance of a large looking-glass. The 
general colour is green, and the ornamental 
portions and the mouldings are heightened with 
blue and red. 

The most striking elevation in Oxford-street, 
both from its size and appearance, is that of 
Messrs. Gillow’s premises (No. 176), now being 
erected under the direction of Mr. Thomas Little. 
It has a frontage of about forty-five feet, and 
presents three ranges of windows above the 
ground-floor, five in each, surmounted by a very 
large cornice. The details are Italian, The 
ground story is faced with stone, rusticated, and 
the upper part, with the exception of the window 
dressings, which are also of stone, is of Suffolk 
brick. The mouldings of the windows in the 
one pair floor, it may be observed, including the 
consoles and caps, are very carefully designed. 
The effect of this elevation is much injured by 
the appearance of the bare party-wall on either 
side, showing the adornments to be a mere 
facing stuck on, and not integral portions of the 
structure. 7 

The public-house at the corner of Gilbert- 
street (No. 287), with Corinthian columns and 
entablature to include the ground-floor and 
mezzanine story, and with the windows of the 
two upper floors, formed into long single open- 
ings with arched heads, has great claims to 
praise on the score of originality, and produces 
a good effect. Messrs. Newman and Hallett 
were the architects. ? 
Nos. 133, 134, and 135, have been rebuilt, 
en suite, and form avery excellent fagade, highly 
creditable to its designers, Messrs. Pink and Er- 
lam. ‘The materials employed are red brick and 





‘a 
Won, are not usually of an endurable nature, 


compo dressings, in imitation of stone, an union, 





; . | the excellence hi 
used in ordinary street architecture; and Ro. nee of which was duly understood 


by our ancestors, and is beginning to be again 
appreciated by ourselves. The frieze of bulls’ 
heads and garlands from the Temple of Vesta, 
at Tivoli, is introduced above the windows of 
the two pair with good effect, although contrary 
to sound principle touching ornament. Mr. 
Erlam, it appears, was till lately an officer of 
engineers in the service of King Leopold, and 
has given up his commission for the profession 
of architecture. 

_Itis satisfactory to notice, although not strictly 
within our present object, that the use of iron 
bressummers and story-posts is now almost uni- 
versal in building new shops. Where wood is em- 
ployed, as was formerly always the case, a fire 
is pretty nearly certain to involve the destruc. 
tion of the front wall. 

At No. 82, the shop-front and dwarf-railing 
before it are deserving of observation, especially 
the latter. 

Nos. 61 and 62, forming one house, occupied 
by Williams and Sowerby, present a very excel- 
lent front. The dressings of the one-pair win- 
dows are peculiar and elegant: but the principal 
cornice and consoles are somewhat too heavy. 

No. 56 is a repetition of the same details. 

Messrs. Battam, Craske, and Coleby’s shop, 
at the corner of Berners-street (No. 52), is an 
elaborate specimen in the Elizabethan manner, 
displaying especially eight large projecting 
figures, bearing a broken entablature and the 
decorations of a mezzanine story. The architect 
was Mr. Frederick Hering, who has displayed 
much skill in all the details. We should be 
sorry, however, to find this style generally 
adopted, as it is deficient in all just principles, 
and more likely to vitiate public taste than im- 
prove it. The contrast between the upper part 
of the house, which is perfectly plain, and the 
shop front we have been speaking of is so 
great, that they seem to have no connexion: 6 
circumstance which sadly mars the effect in the 
eyes of the “ judicious.” 

The house, No. 392, a tobacconist’s, ee 
much cleverness in a small space. The Van- 
brugh-like character of the details is striking. 

In concluding this brief notice of some por- 
tions of Oxford-street, we cannot avoid remarking, 
that in the Circus at the junction with Regent. 
street, an excellent locality for a public monu- 
ment,—an instructor in the mystery of the 
beautiful,—has been thrown away as at Hyde 
Park corner; a paltry lamp-post having been 
recently set up on one side of the open area, to 
afford protection to foot-passengers in crossing. 
If we had in Londona body of men, whose pro- 
vince should be the improvement of the appear- 
ance of the town, a “ commission of adornment,” 
in fact, appointed by authority, such positions 
as this, it is probable, would speedily be occu- 
pied in another way,—at all events they ought 


to be so. 
—— 


OBITUARY. 


Mra. Cuartes Bennes.—In our last number 
appeared a letter written from Rome, by a friend 
of the late Mr. Burlowe, with some account of the 
death of that rising sculptor, which occurred in 
August 1837. We have this month to record the 
decease of the brother of Mr. Burlowe, Mr. 
Charles Behnes, which took place at the house of 
Mr. William Behnes, on the 15th of December. 

To account for the difference in the name, it is 
necessary to observe, that Mr. Burlowe altered his 
name, to prevent any confusion that might arise, 

Although not himself a sculptor, Mr. Charles 
Behnes possessed a refined and classic taste in 
sculpture, and materially aided in the furtherance 
of that education in art, which would have ren- 
dered his brother, had he lived, a distinguished 
member of his profession. He was much devoted 
in early life to the study of mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, but ill-health had of late years 
disinclined bim to application, although his mental 
vigour remained unimpaired. 
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REVIEWS. 
lnuvustrations or Catno. By Ronertr Hay, 

Esa., of Linplum. Drawn on stone by J. C. 

Bourne, under the superintendence of O. B. 

Carter. Publishers, Tilt and Bogue. 

The author of this work has, we understand, 
filled a high diplomatic situation, during several 
years, in Egypt; and has turned to valuable ac- 
count his opportunities for obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the habits and character of its 
people, and procuring securate copies of the 
wonders of art with which it abounds. It is for- 
tunate for a country when the persons intrusted 
with the management of its affairs abroad, are 
disposed and able to study the capabilities of 
those among whom they dweli; and, still more 
so, when they have the power to report not only 
to their immediate employers, but to the public 
at large, the result of their knowledze, observa- 
tions, and experience. If all our employes in 
foreign states had been enlightened men, and 
especially, if they had been educated artists, 
what astore of wealth might have been gathered 
for the nation! Mr. Hay has dedicated his 
book—not to one of his aristocratic friends, but 
to a brother labourer in the extended field— 
Edward William Lane, the accomplished trans- 
glator of the “Arabian Nights,” and author of 
“The Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,” to whose literary attainments and 
moral worth he offers 2 gratifying tribute. 

The work contains thirty prints, accompanied 
by thirty-three pages of explanatory letter-press. 
The prints are of a large size—the volume corre- 
sponding with those of Mr. Hazhe, Mr. Nash, &c.: 
they are executed in the very best style of litho- 
graphy ; and have been placed on the stone by 
ove of the most skilful of our artists in this de- 
partment of the art. [Mr. Bourne has already 
made a reputation by his published series, de- 
seribing the leading objeets on the line of the 
Kirminzham and London Railway.) The sub- 
jects comprise the more striking and character- 
istic objects to be encountered in Cairo; they 
are principally of mosques, ancient buildings, 
and views on the Nile; but they derive consi- 
derable interest from the introduction of groups, 
ilustrative of the habits and customs of the 
Egyptians: for example, in plate 16, ‘A 
Street,’ we have “the harem of a grandee ;” 
an eunuch precedes the party, who are always 
mounted upon asses, and as a mark of distine- 


tion, elevated upon very hich saddles, covered | 


With carpets, upon which the ladies 
having very short stirrups, 


ride astride, 
In plate 2, bd The 


the melan holy scene ; groups of young girls 
exposed for sale, beside whom their mast rs are 
making bargains; several “vellahs” (slave 
dealers) are represented in diferent parts of the 
court; a Syrian-Turk is in treaty with one of 
them; two girls have just been sold in another 
group. The scanty dresses 


seen exposed 


of the slaves are 
to the sun upon the walls; and 
some small chambers in front have hanging 
cloths to conceal the inmates. Plates 13 and 
11, represent the Bazaar, with the assembled 
traders, the auctioncers, water-carricrs, and 
priests. In plate 9, * The Palace of Shereef Bey,’ 
an excellent group of camels has been intro- 
duced from the sketches of M. Bonomi, by Mr. 
Warren, whose co operation has been on other 
Occasions very useiul to Mr. Hay. Indeed, 
every plate is rendered effective by the judicious 
introduction of objects, that while they add con- 
siderably to our information, greatly enhance 
the pictorial value of the collection. "As a work 
of art, the book may vie with the best of the age 
and country; and now that public attention is 
necessarily directed so continually to the country 
it deseribes, its publication is peculiarly well. 
timed. 
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Picturesque Views on THE River Nicer. 
Sketched during Lander’s last visit in 1832-3. 
By CommManper Wiii1am ALLEN, R.N. 
Publisher, John Murray. 

This publication possesses considerable merit 

asa work of art; and the subject of which it 

treats is one of vast interest and importance. 

‘The work supplies another instance of the profit 


| to be derived by the nation, from the employ- 


ment abroad of persons who have a knowledge 
of art ; and the power, therefore, to communicate 
valuable information to the country—an addi- 
tional proof, if one be required, of the wisdom 
and policy of a government patronage of the arts. 
Captain Allen is about to embark, as com- 
mander of H. M. steam vessel “ Wilberforce,” 
once more for Africa; an expedition having 
been fitted out, composed of three iron men-of- 
war steam vessels, to proceed up the Niger, with 
commissioners charged by Her Majesty to make 
treaties with the native chiefs for the suppression 
of the horible traffic in slaves; and to point 
out to them the advantages they will derive, if, 
instead of the wars and aggressions to which it 
gives rise, they will substitute an innocent anda 
legitimate commerce. We carnestly hope that 
the merciful mission of the gallant officer will 
be successful. The work commences with a 
map of the Rivers Niger and Chadda, as surveyed 
by Captain Allen in 1852-3; and is followed by 
a series of views. which afford a very clear idea 
of the adjacent country and its inhabitants; ac- 
companied by explanatory letter-press. They 
are beautiful as well as interesting. 


Carrermoie’s Historica, ANNvAL. | The 
Great Civin War or CHaRLes THE 
First ano nis Parttament. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Catrrermore, B.D. Llustrated by 
Georce Carrermote. Vol. 1. Publishers, 
Longman and Co. 

This Annual is “ under the superintendence of 

Mr. Charles Heath ;” who has at length pro- 

duced a volume, liable to none of the taunts 

that have been aimed lavishly, but often 
thoughtlessly, at the class to which it belongs. 

Here are no prettinesses of pen and pencil, 

to invite merely a casual glance, and to be laid 

aside as worthless; no contributions of small 

Wits, that never produced a thought or excited 

one: the book is no “ Olla Podrida’”’ of designs, 

engravings, tales, poems, and epistles, “ by va- 
rious hands,” mixed up into an unpalatable 
hodge-podge ; but a veritable history, written 
with much ability and remarkable conciseness, 


“* Sige | in a style at once graphic and eloquent, and 
Slave-market,” we have a complete picture of | 


conveying much valuable information as well as 
rational enjoyment. The letter-press is from 
the pen of an accomplished writer; he has, per- 
haps, allowed to his fancy less scope than might 
have been permitted,and has laboured rather to 
check enthusiasm than to give it the reins; but 
his book is sound and sensible; his facts are 
skilfully arranged, and his reasonings just and 
impartial. It is, in fact, a contribution to his- 
tory, and one that will invite many readers to a 
more intimate knowledge and attentive conside- 
ration of the most frightful era of England. 
The illustrations (fifteen in number) are from 
the pencil of the author’s brother, George Cat- 
termole. Our readers will be prepared to believe 
they are of high excellence as works of art; the 
subject could not have fallen into better hands; 
no artist is better qualified to pourtray the 
Stirring scenes and characters incident to the 
eventful period. They are, for the most part, 
landscape- historical; although, in some, the 
figures have considerable prominence ; as in the 
frontispiece, for example, ‘The Raising of the 
Standard’ at Nottingham—the memorable pre- 
lude to actual war; accompanied by melancholy 
forebodings of its terrible termination. ‘The 
group around the monarch is arranged with 
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considerable skill and effect, aes 
exceedingly graceful design, The vigete, > 
Camp’ at night, before Donnington Castle The 
two or three episodes in the life of Stratford ‘ 
well told : his “ farewell,” on receiving the bles 
sing of Laud on the way to execution is = 
touching, perhaps, than the picture of the ame 
subject by De la Roche. We have then ‘The 
Death of the brave Earl of Lindsay,’ after the 
battle of Edge-hill; next ‘The Slaughter nt 
Lord Northampton,’ under the walls of Lick 
field (the memorable defence of which is admi ‘ 
ably described by the author); ‘ The Queen “ 
the Strand at Burlington, about to embark fr 
France,’ follows; one of the best of the scenes is 
‘The noble Defence of Wardour Castle by the 
heroic Lady of the Lord Arundel ;’ and another 
equally good is ‘The Defence of Lathom Castle’ 
by another high-hearted woman, the Countess 
of Derby. The series is, indeed, altogether ex. 
cellent—valuable as a work, and interesting asa 
pictorial contribution to a full page of British 
history. The plates, too, have been, without a 
exception, ably engraved ; although the greater 
part of them have been entrusted to landscape. 
engravers. This volume reaches only to the 
fatal fight on Marston Moor; the next will con. 
tinue the unhappy king’s career—exhibiting him 
as the prisoner, and ultimately as the victim of 
his subjects. We hope it will be pre-eminently 
successful ; we cannot doubt that it will be ap. 
preciated by all persons of sound judgment; 
and that Mr. Heath will be thus induced to 
render annual publications the medium of com. 
municating matters that are not created to be 
forgotten—“ the sooner the better.” 


Portrair or wis Grace tHE Duke or 
WeLunctTon. Painter, Jonn Lucas, En. 
graver, Samuet Cousins, A R.A. Publisher, 
F. G. Moon. 


Another Portrait of his Grace—they come in 
thick battalions.” The artists of Great Britaia 
have supplied the most unquestionable evidence 
of the Duke’s popularity ; for we believe no in- 
dividual, since William III., has had his counte- 
nance so often copied. T’ortunately for them, be 
filis so many stations that, though the face may 
be the same, the draperies can be varied “inf. 
nitely,”’ so as to suit all tastes and fancies. The 
one at present under notice represents him as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; a stand. 
ing figure, with the staid and sober air of the 
scholar, rather than the fire and energy of 
the soldier: the composition is simple, but dig- 
nified, and the artist has manifested judgment as 
well as good taste. 
“ In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility; 


ut when the blast of war blows in our ears—” 
Although in his rich official robes, they are 
so managed as in no degree to deduct from the 
interest of “the Portrait ;” the lofty pillars of 
the hall, and painted window, “ richly dight,” 
the back-ground, by no means attract attention 
from “the object,” and the necessary draperies 
are introduced with considerable skill. re 
likeness is unquestionably good ; it 1s exactly bis 
Grace in his more thoughttul mood. The = 
does not so well please us; the lower “v9 
appear ungracefully bent. Of the merit : 2 
engraving, it will be sufficient to say, at 
is from the burin of Samuel Cousins. a a 
ture was painted for, and presented "ail 
Duke to, the University of Oxford—where A “ 
remain for ages, to stimulate British you 
activity and glory, and no less to industry 
integrity. aces 
Mercury Anp Arcus. Painter, J. Publish, 

ner, R.A. Engraver, T. Witimore. fu 

F G. Moon. 
This is a splendid print—one of the most - 
examples of the English burin; at once 


a 


M. W. Ter 
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producing a brilliant effect, and 
vet carried to the highest degree of finish. In 
a engraving we cannot perceive the defect 
3 generally attributed to the picture, when 
exhibited two years ago at the British Institu- 
tion; where it had the appearance of being 
broken into bits, was full of red and yellow 
spots, while the figures introduced were alto- 
gether incomprehensible. The good qualities of 
the work have been preserved, while the wilful 
follies of the great painter have been entirely 
abrogated. It is here a delicious composition ; 
full of grace, truth, and beauty; and may take 
its stand anong the finest examples of art this 
country has produced. 

Tur ExaMINATION OF A ViLLAGe Scnoon. 
Painter, Geornce Harvey, R.S.A. Engraver, 
F.Bromiey. Publishers, Hodgson and Graves. 

A most interesting and agreeable print; full 
of incident and character ; and appealing to the 
home-feelings of mankind. It is worthy the 
high reputation of the accomplished Scottish 
painter, who has done honour to his country by 
picturing its leading characteristics with true 
and laudable national pride. He has here quitted 
the more difficult path of history to preserve 
a record of every day, and humble, life,—the 
village schoolmaster is examining his young 
pupils in the presence of the minister and his 
wife, and the anxious parents of the candidates 
for scholastic honours. A group of four stand 
upon atable; they are undergoing “ the ques- 
tion;” while round them congregate a set of 
urchins, among whom it is easy to distinguish 
those who have passed the ordeal, from those 
by whom it is yet to be endured. The old and 
young are equally full of character; strange 
contrast! those who are barely on the threshold 
of existence with those who are soon to resign 
their places to their successors. The compo- 
sition is happily managed; although crowded, 
itis by no means confused; all the accessaries 
are made to “ tell;”’ the light is introduced 
very judiciously through the window and half 
open door of the schoolmaster’s cottage. There 
are thousands to whom the print will be valuable; 
for it speaks a language that all may under- 
stand. The print has been cleverly engraved 
by Mr. F. Bromley. 


1941.] 


and forcible, 


Tur Ant or ENGRAVING, WITH THE VARIOUS 
Mopes or Overation. By T. H. Frevpine. 
Publishers, Ackerman and Co. 


The object of this little work is to make the 
art of engraving in all its different branches, 
easy of access to the more unscientific. The 
amateur will find it a very useful guide; every 
tool necessary for the process is described in 
the plainest and simplest manner; receipts for 
making the varnishes used are given; in short, 
it isa regular manual of the art. The style in 
Which it is written is so intelligible, that any 
reader may understand it without trouble. En- 
graving is now becoming so popular, that a book 
like the present must be very acceptable ; a more 
teresting study could not be found. Wood 
engraving is particularly fitted for ladies, as this 
branch does not require the use of acids, and is a 
Very clean and “ ladylike” labour; we hope to 
“te it supersede the eternal tapestry work of 
Suppers, reticules, and music seats—sad inven- 
veer ¢ purpose, and 
piving of recompense those to whom such 

employments sive the means of existence. 
Pad ag work euters sufficiently into 
ieee is branches of the process of engra- 
_o) Sommencing with etching, and explaining 
sees oe of electrography and pholo- 
ithe? - “ I as the recent improvements in 
raphy. The book is beautifully got up; 
tents of the art being illus- 


the several q ‘partn 
trated by a tastefully executed print. 


rine lor spending time to little 


the 
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MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED at Epinnurcnt 
TO THE Memory or Sir Waxrer Scorr, 
Publishers, Adam and Charles Black, Edin. 
burgh. 

This is the best view of the elegant Gothic 
Cross, selected by the Committee appointed in 
1833, to erect a monument to the memory of 
Scott, that has yet been published; aud will, 
doubtless, be sought for by all lovers of that 
great man’s genius, and admirers of works of 
fine art. So much has been already written of 
the extraordinary circumstances which clarac- 
terized the early life of Mr. Kemp, by whom 
this structure was designed, of the two com- 
petitions wherefrom it was selected, and of the 
opposition since on the part of two or three 
individuals, which has served to delay the exe. 
cution of it, that it is unnecessary now to enter 
upon these points. 

The appropriateness of a Gothic Cross for the 
purpose, was first suggested to the Committce 
by Mr. John Britton (although it seems never 
to have been publicly acknowledged), and it 
becomes still more apparent, when we remember 
the regard which Sir Walter Scott entertained 
for the architecture of the middle ages, in pre- 
ference to that of the classic period, as well as 
the whole bent of his pursuits and investi- 
gations. Monumental crosses have been nu- 
merous in England: those erected by King 
Edward I., at the various places where rested 
the corpse of his Queen, Eleanor, in its progress 
from the place of her death to Westminster 
Abbey, were the most important, and yet 
remain in some few instances, as at Northamp- 
ton, Geddington, and Waltham. The one now 
designed, however, if properly carried out, will 
be superior, we hardly hesitate to say, to any of 
these its prototypes in arrangement and effect, 
and will confer honour alike upon its designer 
and the committee. 


Views in THe IntTeR1or or Gurana; from 
Drawings executed by Mr. Cnarres Bentiey, 
after Sketches taken during the Expedition. 
With descriptive Letter-press, by Ronerr HH. 
ScuomburGu, Esq. Publishers, Ackerman 
and Co. 


This very beautiful and highly interesting volume 
introduces us to a country, with the natural 
wonders of which we are almost entirely un- 
acquainted. Few travellers have dared to pe- 
netrate far into the interior; the difficulties to 
be surmounted are tov appalling to be encoun- 
tered by any but men of great activity and enter- 
prise, and who are content to hazard a thou- 
sand chances against their ever returning alive 
to the haunts of civilization. Yet few parts 
of the New World will more richly recompense 
the venturous traveller: it is full of grandeur 
and beauty; nature exists there untouched and 
uninfluenced by art, and flourishes in rude mag- 
nificence. 

M. Schomburgh wandered—we can scarecly 
say travelled —through Guiana, between the 
years 1835 and 1839; an expedition to explore 
it having been fitted out under the direction of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and being partly 
aided by the British Government. — ihe results 
of his experience he has communicated to the 
public. His statements are clear and compre- 
hensive ; he describes the natives and the scenery 
of Guiana in a most satisfactory manuer, not 


going very deeply into his subject, but giving | 


us a vast deal of information in a limited space ; 
and he has illustrated his tour by a series of 


explanatory prints, clever as works of art, and | 


admirable for the insight they afford into the 
character of the scenery and the habits of the 
people. The book is a valuable contribution 
to our already rich store of travels in the New 
World. 





| be good enough to give bim 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


With the present number, we commence a third 
rolume of ‘Tux Ant-Unton ;” it is necessary 
Jor us to occupy but a small space in addressing 
our readers ; we cannot, however, omit the oppor- 
tunity for expressing our strony and grateful 
sense of the support we have received from the 
Artists and the Public. 


That we shall continue to merit this support, 
we can have no doubt ; for circumstances now eme 
power us to obtain increased facilities for the 
improvement of our journal; so as to give addi- 
tional interest and value to every department Of it. 


We have studiously and contin ually striven 
to maintain a character for entire independence ; 
and believewe have not been unsuccessful in esta- 
blishing it; we have felt it, however, to be abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be placed beyond 
the suspicion of being swayed by any individual 
interest ; and we therefore, announce that 

“Tue Ant-UNion” 1s UNCONNECTED WITH 
ANY ESTABLISHMENT INTERESTED IN THE PUB- 
LICATION OF Prints; and we pledge ourselves 
that no person or party shall ever be, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, associated with it, who may 
be supposed to have an undue influence upon ite 
opinions. 

Correspondents will be pleased to bear in mind that, 
for the future, their letters must be addressed to us, 
to the care of 

MESSRS. HOW axp PARSONS, 
BUOKSELLERS, 
132, FLEET STREET, 

ADMISSION OF ACADEMICIANS TO THE THEATRES. 
—Having received the following letter, we thought it 
our duty to comMunicate with Mr. Webster on the sub- 
ject; we publish his answer, and leave the matter in 
the hands of our correspondent. . 

“ Sin,—Your intimate connexion with art, as well as 
with literature, will enable you probably to inform 
us why the Associates of the Royal Academy are re- 
fused a free admission to the ttaymarket Theatre, 
whilst at Covent-garden, both Associates and Acade- 
micians are free. ‘The actors of the Patent Theatres 
are admitted gratis to the exhibition.of the Royal 
Academy, why should not the compliment be re- 
turned to painters? or why should any invidious dis- 
tinctions be shown?—I am, &c., 

“ Mastic.” 
“TR. H., Jan, 5, 1841. 

“ My Dear Sra—The only members of the Royal 
Academy on the Free List of this theatre are my per- 
sonal friends, and not because they are R.A’s. With 
regard to Covent-garden, I should very much doubt 
any such rule existing as stated in your letter. In 
fact, it is the first time 1 ever heard of such a thing, 
1 have been an actor at the Patent Theatres for many 
years, and never heard of sucha privilege as — 
ndmitted to the Royal Academy free. 1 have askec 
several the q restion, and they all agree with me, At 
allevents this is not a Patent Theatre. If such a 
wivilege is granted to my actors, Lt should be most 
| phe to reciprocate.—I aim, &c , : 

’ Ih, Wenster.” 

A Correspondent complains that the Birmingham 
judges awarded the prize to Mr, sydney Cooper, alleg- 
ing, with some show of reason, that this 18 not encou- 
raging high art. Mr. Cooper has now received four 
prizes—one at Liverpool in 1835; one at Manchester in 
1836; another at Liverpool im 183s; and now, in 1840, 
ove at Birmingham. He is certainly (he master in the 
department of theart he pursues; and it is admitted that 
the judgment which rewarded lim can be questioned 
on no other ground than that a high class of art should 
be encouraged by a public body. ' 

We regret that we cannot assist “ A Subscriber at 
Worcester,” in procaring a copy of the memoir of the 
late Mr. Chambers, from which we made some extracts, 
It was printed in his native town, but to a very limited 
extent, and we understand is not now to be had. 

An “Amateur”? requests answers to the followin 
queries, which, perhaps, some competent person wil 
Ist, What is the cause 
of the flocculent precipitate which takes place in wash- 
ing in skies in water-colours, of cobalt, or, even wore, 
in French bine, which frequently entirely mars the 
effect? and, 2nd, How is it to be preventer ? 

A Correspon tent complains that we say nothing con- 
cerning the Society of British Artisis, its plans, or its 
movements. We shal] be happy to render itany aidin 
our power, if we obtain such aid as will enable us to 
communicate information. 

The Title and Index must be ent from the other 4 
pages: and these 4 pages intro ‘uced according to the 


| pagiig. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
In Two Volumes, handsomely bound, price £2 12s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF BURNS; 


A SERIES OF LANDSCAPES, RENDERED CLASSICAL BY THE WRITINGS OF THE SCOTTISH POET 
From Original Paintings by D. O. Hitt, Esq., R.S.A. 7 
ALSO, PORTRAITS OF THE POET, HIS FRIENDS, AND THE SUBJECTS OF IIs MUSE; 





Cuampers, Esq.; and an Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns, by Proressog Wuso 
N, 


With Descriptions and Biographical Notices, by Roperr 
of the University of Edinburgh. 





BLACKIE AND SON, 21, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON. 





ROSS’S PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


On the first of February next will be Published, 
THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE, 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by H. T. Ryaxt, Esq., from the exquisite original Picture painted, by command of Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria, for the Royal Collection, by W. C. Ross, Esq., A.R.A. 
This most interesting Picture is considered by the whole Court as the most perfect Fortrait of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide ever painted. 
Price to Subscribers, Prints . . . #1 1s. Preeti . « « 43M India Proofs . . . #3 3s. Proofs, before letters . . . £4 4, 
SIZE OF THE PLATE, EIGHTEEN INCHES BY FOURTEEN, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED BY THOMAS M‘LEAN, 26, HAYMARKET. 





NOW READY, 


LUCAS’S CELEBRATED PORTRAIT OF 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G,, &e. &e,, 


AS MASTER OF THE TRINITY HOUSE. 
“I~ THIs Portrait (as Master of the Trinity H y , on ' . 
I ity House) WHAT WAS SAID OF THE PAINTING MAY BE REPEATED OF THE PRINT: HIS GRACE IS REPRESENTED 
AS HE ACTUALLY IS; EVERY PART DEPICTS HIS LIVING ATTITUDE, MANNER, AND APPEARANCE.’’—Times, 
“ AN ADMIRABLE MEZZOTINT OF LUCAS’S FIRST AND FINEST PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE. WE MAY SAY OF THE PRINT AS OF THE PICTURE, THAT IT IS THE 
BEST, IF NOT THE ONLY TRUE AND CHARACTERISTIC LIKENESS OF WELLINGTON.” 
yn sg have got a good and true likeness of Wellington. Lucas has given us the man and soldier as he is; others are more or less like, but this is THE Portrait.” 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS,—SIZE 21 INCHES BY 32 INCHES HIGH. 
India First Proofs, before Letters ‘s . ‘ ALL SOLD 
Proofs, with Letters (a few left) . ‘ P 7 4 Guineas. 
Prints e ° e . ‘ . > + Guineas. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
LONDON AS I'l ITS. 
A selection of Twenty-six Views in this great Metropolis, representing its principal Streets and isti i i ildings in connexion 
with the leading thoroughfares, &c., &c. Drawn from Senues connects ts Gis cask, Oe ae 1. 
THE WORK WILL CORRESPOND IN SIZE WITH “BOYS’S PARIS, GHENT,’ ETC., AND “ROBERTS'S SPAIN,” ETC. 


Price, Printed with Sepia Tints, 4 Guineas, bound. A few copies coloured by hand and mounted in a folio, 10 Guineas. 





AS A COMPANION TO THE “TRIAL OF WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL; NOW ENGRAVING, 


THE TRIAL OF THOMAS, EARL OF STRAFFORD, 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL, APRIL Al. 


From the aeons and 1 pe ap Picture, painted expressly for the purpose, by Wittiam Fisk, Esq. Engraving in the most highly-finished manner, of 

enc ere ot Sey - Ng alc - rial of William Lord Russell,”’ painted by Georce Hayrer, Esq., to which it is confidently anticipated this !! 
As in the * Trial of Lord en nh Pages ag he comprises a considerable number of Portraits of the celebrated men who lived in that eventful peno¢. 

toate pel: ger 4. ; , a ateo in the Trial of Lord Strafford,” does the female character shine pre-eminent ; to which is added, that deep 

de at which attaches to young and noble children who are on the point of being rendered Satherless or wh Ufare Strafford # 
eeply feels, when in his defence he eaclaims— g red fatherless orphans, and for whose welfa 





“My ) * ne suble 0 onge 2 show : i 
wh an to ee re Sais on 5 oats ave done, were it not for the interest of those dear pledges a saint in heaven hath left me; Poy 
my child, it even woundeth me deep to the very soul.” ping stopped him),—What I forfeit for myself, it is nothing; but that my indiscretion should forfe! 


, PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
‘irst Proofs, before Letters, on India Paper (of whic 7 i 
’ ’ i ( ch V y ile 7 WwW i iui 
oe eae ne emia ' } n avery limited number will be printed) : oo 
. . . . . . — . 


Lettered Proofs ° ° ; i 
. . . . . . . . ° 3 Guineas. 


Prints ° ° ‘ . 7 
. ° ° ° m ‘ 4 3 2 Guineas. 
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STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


RON’S POETICAL WORKS, with his 


B’ LETTERS, JOURNALS, and a- LIFE, by 
Tuomas Moore, Esq. With Notes and Illustrations. 
17 vols., fcap. 8V0., 58. each, in cloth. 


LETTERS, JOURNALS, and a LIFE, by his 


SON strations. 8 vols., fcap. 8vo., 5s. each, | 
Sox. With Illus — , ol empire.’—The Age. 


in cloth. 


Ill. 
ILLMAN’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
\ Prerace and Nores, by the Auruor, and 
Illustrations. 5 vale, Sin Bre 18s.,in cloth. —-- 


and complete edition. 1 vol., fep. 8vo., cloth. 
(In a few days.) 


% 
AELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
S POETS, with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
and an Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas Camp- 
BELL. Anewedition. 1 vol., royal 8vo., cloth. (in 
a few days.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
The following Works will be published in January, 


OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 

BALLADS, Historical and Romantic. A new 

edition, revised, with numerous Original Iliustrations 
and Illuminations, 4to. 


II. 

HE HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING, 
translated from the German of Kugler. By A 
Lapy. Edited, with Notes, by CHARLES Lock Easrt- 
LakE, R.A. Post 8vo. Part 1. Painting in Italy from 
the Time of Constantine the Great.—Part 2. Painting 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, France, and 

England. 


Ill. 
OMPANION to the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE GALLERIES of SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS, in and near LONDON, By Mrs, 
JAMESON. Post 8vo. 


Hees POETICAL WORKS. A new 


. 


HE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
JAPANESE in the 19th CENTURY. Described 

from recent Dutch Visitors. Post 8vo. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

HEAP PLATE-GLASS, CALLED SHEET 
PLATE-GLASS.—The Sheet Plate-Glass made 
by anewly-invented Patent process, is an article quite 
as good in quality as the British Plate-glass, with the 
important advantage of being considerably cheaper ; 
affording the facility of glazing dwelling-honses and 
ublic buildings with plate-glass at a moderate cost. 


tis also particularly well suited for Drawings and En- | 
by CLAUDET | 


gravings. Sold, Wholesale and Retail 
and HOUGHTON, at their Glass Warehouse, 89, 


HIGH HOLBORN, where printed lists of prices may | 


be had. 


Il. ' Auth f* Li f the Engli 
(cRABBE'S POETICAL WORKS, with his | “A more valuable present te 


T-UNION. 
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_ AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
Just published, illustrated by Frontispiece from Design 
by GiLpert, and Vignette by Harvey, price 10s. 6d, 
Svo., cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
HE PARLOUR TABLE BOOK. 
Written and selected by R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq., 
Poets.” 


“*A more valuable present to the world has not been | 


mae for many years, and we from our hearts wish that 
it may find a welcome to every Parlour Table in the 


“The work is one of the most meritorious of its 
kind, the taste displayed in selection being admirabie. 
The pieces written by Mr. Willmott all bear marks of 
a richly-cuitivated mind. Its exterior is almost as 
elégantastts contents.”"—Britaiitiia, 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William- 
street, City; and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers, 





Published this day, to be completed in Twenty-four to 
Thirty Monthly Parts, each embellished with Four 
highly-finished Engravings. Part I., price 2s., of 

HE RHINE, ITALY, and GREECE, Iilus- 
trated. In a Series of Drawings from Nature. 

By Colonel Cockburn, Major Irton, W. L. Leitch, and 

W.H. Bartlett. With Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 

Waricut, M.A. 


__. Published this day, price 2¢., Part I. of 
he RIA and PALESTINE, Illustrated. From 
KO Original Drawings by Bartlett and Allom. With 
Descriptions by Joun Cane. 

Contents of Part I.:—Mehemet Ali—Beirout and 
Mount Lebanon — Damascus — Ruins of Balbec — 
Orontes. 

Contents of Part Il.:—Palace of Emir Bescher,—St. 
Jean d’Acre — Tarsus — Divan at Damascus — River 
Cydnus. 

A Part, containing Four Engravings (Part. I. and II. 
Five each), price 2s., will be published on the Ist and 
15th of each month, aud the whole be completed in 
Thirty Parts. 


In Numbers, each as Three Engravings, 


SCOTT’S NOVELS. From Original Designs by 
Turner, Maclise, George Cruikshank, &c., &c. De- 
signed to serve as embellishments to the various edi- 
tions, or as a separate work. 

Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate-street, London. 


ANTI-TUBE BLADDERS OF OIL-COLOUR. 





\ 7ARING and DIMES beg to inform Ar- 
tists and Amateurs, that by a very simple adap- 
tation to their colours, they have obviated the incon- 
veniences hitherto complained of. By their plan the 
necessity of puncturing the Bladder is avoided, its 
liability of bursting prevented ; and as the colour is 
secured from the air, it will keep to the very last in 
good condition. The action is so simple it cannot be 
disarranged or broken. Sold at the trifling advance 
of 2d. each colour, by the Inventor. 
Waring and Dimes, 91, Great Kussell-street, Blooms- 
bury, Artists’ Colourmen, 


ice IS., 
LLUSTRATIONS OF SIR WALTER | 








SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES, 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THk Disratcu Newspaper-oftice), 
respectiully informs the Public, Artists, and the ‘Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex. 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy. 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-giit. 


An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING OIL COLOURS, 
G ROWNEY and Co,.’s PATENT PRE- 
Me SERVING ENVELOPE for OLL COLOURS, 
to supersede the use of the Bladder, Invented by Mr. 
TEMPLETON. The peculiar advantages of this Inven- 
tion are as follows :—Ist. The Colours being hermeti- 
cally sealed, can, with very little trouble, be always 
kept so; by which means they will remain good for 
any length of time in any chante: nor is there any 
dirt or smell from them, and they may be carried 
loose amongst the finest linen, or in the waistcoat 
cket, without any danger of soiling anything. @ndly, 
They are more economical than the Bladders, in the 
use of which one-third or more of the Colour is usually 
wasted, from bursting, drying up, &c.; whereas in 
this the whole can be kept good, and used to the last 
particle. 3rdly. They are more portable from being 
flat, and on that account are particularly desirable for 
persons on a sketching tour, where portability is a 
great desideratum. 4thiy. This combination of re- 
quisites render them extremely serviceable to officers, 
&c., going abroad, and also to ladies and and amateurs 
who only paint occasionally; since they can be put by 
for any length of time, without the slightest inhry to 
the Colours, as the packet is impervious to light and 
air, and does not permit any oil to leak from it, 
Cavution.—Be pleased to procure the Preserving 
Envelope manufactured by G. K and Co., as the outer 
covering inay be easily imitated ; but the great advan- 
tage is derived from the preparation of the inner one. 
New Couovurs ror O1L Paintina.--G. Rowney 
and Co. beg to call the attention of Gentlemen inter. 
ested in the improvement of the Fine Arts to a new 
and beautiful Colour which they have discovered, called 
PALLADIUM RED. It possesses a similar tone to, 
and greater brilliancy than, Vermilion; it is very per- 
manent, and has a semi-transparent body, but ey | 
neither Mercury nor Sulphur in its composition, it is 
not liable to form a Black Sulphuret of Lead, when used 
in com! ination with white or any other colour having 
that metal for its base. It is presumed that it will be 
of great importance to the Fine Arts as a substitute for 
Vermilion. ‘To be had only at their Establishment. 
Also, a new and permanent BLUE, price 4%. per o2., 
equal in tone and colour to Ultramarine at 638. per oa, 
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MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to announce that they are preparing for Publication 


THE STATE PORTRAIT OF 


ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
Beautifully engraved in Mezzotinto from the original Picture painted in Buckingham Palace, by GeonGe Parren, Esq., A.R.A., 


This magnificent Portrait is engraving on the same grand scale as the Portrait of Her Most Gracious 
Proofs, before Letters . «+ - 


Price, Prints ° ° « £3 33. 


Portrait Painter to His Royal Highness. 


by SamveEL Cousins, Esq., A.R.A. 
Proofs ° - « £3 8. 





Maiesty in the Robes of State, 


25 8s. 


NEARLY READY, A NEW WORK BY MR. BURNET, 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by Joun Burnet, Esq., F.R.S., 


from the original Picture painted by himself. 
s the First: and it is very 


remarkable that no painter has, before 


Bem ant Engtich cancio to of qual interest to the Tiel and Condumaction, any A much heightened by the introduction of authentic portraits of the 


Mr. Burnet, treated it inamanner worthy of the dignity of history or of the arts; its import 
Ng personages of the Commonwealth—men whose exploits occupy so important a space in t 
243 38. 


Price to Subscribers, Prints ° . . 


Proofs . . . £5 5s. 


he pages of English history.” 


Proofs, before Letters ° ‘ #8 8a, 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOU'TIL 


Exquisitely engraved by J. H. Warr, Esq., from the original picture by 
price to Subscribers, Prints, £3 38.; Proofs, 46 6s.; India Proofs, £10 10s.; Before Letters, 
5s.; India Proofs, £12 128.; Before Letters, £16 16s. 


LONDON: HODGSON & GRAVES, PRIN 
HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGH 


Present 


Proofs, £8 





Epwin Lanpseer, Esa. R.A. 
£12 12s. ; to be increased on publication to—Prints, £4 4s.; 


L APPOINTMENT, TO 
TSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BY SPECIA J 
NESS PRINCE ALBERT, 6, PALL-MALL. 





See 














THE ART-UNION. 


[Jan, 1841} 


———— 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET 
AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
BY WILLIAM SALTER, ESQ., M.F.A., &c. &e. 





Mr. MOON has the honour to announce the completion of this most interesting picture by Mr. Satter. The occasions have been many in 
which Mr. Moon has had the distinguished honour of publishing works of high character, works of great attraction, either as the production o 
some eminent artist, or as a work of transcendant excellence and great popular interest. But in no instance has he been enabled to offer to pubic 
attention a work of such unusual and engrossing interest as “Tus Warertoo Banauet;” a picture painted expressly to record, by @ faithful 
representation of the persons and the scene, those who met to commemorate the greatest event in the military history of the world. 

It has been the annual custom of His Grace tux Duke or WELLINGTON, to rally around him, on the 18th of June, the distinguished officers 
who were his brothers in arms, to celebrate the glorious victory in 1815, when they aided to crush a revolutionary and military tyranny that had 
long subdued all Europe, except our own happy land, which, under Providence, was saved by these heroes, who defeated an army and a general, the | 
bravest and the best, except those who conquered them. 

It is impossible to imagine a subject of greater and more general interest than this picture, which represents the actual portraiture of more than 
seventy of those warriors, who, having won fame and rank under their gallant host, thus assemble on the anniversary of the crowning act of all 
their heroism—to recall the events of that stirring time—to offer a tribute to the memory of those who fell—to rejoice with those who are spared 
—to offer their congratulations to their veteran leader—and to receive his hospitality beneath his roof, protected during twenty-five years of 3 
peace, which was won, and has been guarded by their valour. 

The painter of this scene has had the distinguished honour to receive from H1s Grace the especial permission to paint it; and every facility | 
which this privilege could command has been afforded to Mr. Sarter—a consideration of the last importance in such an undertaking; for the chiey | 
value of the work arises from the interest that every Englishman feels in this commemorative Banquet. It is not a fanciful representation, not an 
imaginary mingling of Ekenesses in a scene which might possibly have occurred; but these are portraits, for which every individual in the picture 
actually sat to the painter for the situation which he occupies, according to the sketch made and studied at the Banquet, which Mr. Sauter was 
permitted, for several successive years, to witness and study during the festival, where he was allowed to remain, for the express object of this work. 
‘Ihus the representation of the scene is actual, and of the personages, real! The only liberty taken by the painter was the choice of the moment, | 
and in this he has been most happy; for, choosing that which followed the removal of the dinner, he has availed himself of a warranted licences | 
to place his figures around the table, that the faces of all can be seen, which could not have been the case at an earlier moment. The period repre. 
sented is when the company, after dinner, has been broken into groups, and just as the Duxe has risen to address them. 

Thus this remarkable commemoration of the greatest military event in the annals of our country is adopted as the subject of a picture, which, by 
means of the engraving, will be made known thrcughout the world; what the interest and enjoyment of this subject is, to those who were cotem- 
porary with the battle of Waterloo, is proved by the recollections of every man who remembers that great event and its immediate effects. Our 
enthusiasm as Englishmen, and gratitude to the heroes of that day, have already been caught by our children, born since that period: and when all 
those who are represented on Mr. Sarrer’s canvass shall have passed away, and their memories, instead of their brows, are wreathed with laurel, 
another and another generation will look upon the print, which wil) contain the portraits of those great men who saved the country which their 
descendants will enjoy. It will be looked upon with inexpressible interest, and the commemorative engraving will be appealed to as the most 
faithful record of an event which has an undying fame. 

PRICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Proofs, before Letters . £15 15s. Proofs 4 ‘ £12 12s, Prints £10 10s. 





Shortly will be Published, 
Til LAST WHOLE-LENGTH MILITARY PORTRAIT 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


IN fifS UNIFORM AS FIELD MARSHAL. 


PAINTED by J. LUCAS, Esa., at Warmer Castiz, in November last. 
The Noble Duke, in expressing his approbation of this work, addressed the Artist in nearly the following words: * Mr. Lucas, I have been tora 
to death by repeated sittings, and I will never sit for my Portrait again. Those who wish to have my likeness must have a copy from this.” 





As a proof of the estimation in which this Portrait is held, 200 Copies have been ordered by the County of Hampshire of the Engraving. 


ALSO, 
THE PORTRAIT PAINTED FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
By the same celebrated Artist. Engraved by S. COUSINS, Esq., A.R.A. 
. PRESENT PRICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Proofs, with Autographs : ‘ £6 6s. Lettered Proofs ‘ ‘ £4 4s. Prints 
For which an early apniication is requested. 





LONDON :—F. G. MOON, No. 20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


os 
t Street, —January 15, Hl 


—_— 


Loudon :—Printed (at the oitice of Parmun aud Crayton, 9, Crane Court Fleet Street), and Published by How and Parsons, 132, Flee 








